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Law Union Fire and Life Insurance Company. 


ESTABLISHED IN THE YEAR 1854. 
The only Law Insurance Office in the United Kingdom which transacts both Fire and Life 
Insurance business. 
Chief Office—126, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
The Funds in hand and Capital subscribed amount to upwards of 
41,600,000 STERLING. 
Chairman—JAMES CUDDON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Goldsmith Buildings, Temple. 
Deputy Chairman—C, PEMBERTON, Esq., Solicitor, 44, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 


Every OF FIRE AND INSURANCE BusINESS TRANSACTED, 
Liberal Settlement of Losses. Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Life Policies free from all Conditions and Kestrictions are granted at a slightly increased Premium. 
Policies of Insurance granted against the contingency of Issue at moderate rates of Premium, 
Loans on Reversions and Life Interests, Reversions purchased. 


Prospectuses and every information may be obtained from— 
FRANK McGEDY, Actuary and Secretary. 


Lamplough’s PYRETIC SALINE. 


EFFERVESCING AND TASTELESS. 
lorming a most Invigorating, Vitalizing, and Refreshing Beverage. 
Gives instant relief in HEADACHE, SEA or BiLious SICKNESS, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, 
LASSITUDE, HEARTBURN, and FEVERISH Cops, and prevents and quickly relieves or cures the 
worst form of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, Prick_y Heat, 
SMALLPOX, MEASLES, ERUPTIVE OR SKIN COMPLAINTS, and various other Altered Conditions 
of the Blood. 


The testimony of Medical Gentlemen and the Professional Press has been unqualified in praise 
of LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, as possessing most important elements calculated to 
yestore and maintain health with perfect vigour of body and mind. 


In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., lls., and 21s. each. 


LAMPLOUGH'’S CONCENTRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP, 
A PERFECT LUXURY, ; 
Forms with the addition of Pyretic Saline, a most delicious and invigorating beverage. 


In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, at 2s. and 4s. 6d. each, 


H. Lamplough, 113, Holborn Hill, London, E.C. 


ALL VARIETIES OF. 


MEDICAL SMALL POX, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth. 


\ Life of Antonio Rosmini Serbati (Founder of the Institute of 


Charity). By GAsRieL SrvarT MACWALTER. [Vol. I. now ready, price 12s. 


3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth. 


The Origin of Ideas. By Ayronio Rosmini Serpati. Trans- 
lated from the Fifth Italian Edition of the NUOVO SAGGIO Sul? origine delle tdev- 
[Vol. I. now ready, price 16s. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


The Chair of Peter; or, the Papacy Considered in its Insti- 


tution, Development, and Organization, and in the Benefits which, for over Eighteem 
Centuries, it has conferred on Mankind. By Joun Nicno_as Murpny, Author of 


“Terra Incognita.” 


Lonpon: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & Co. 


FOR FAMILY READING. 
The Christian Mother: The Education of her Children and 


her Prayer. Translated from the Original of Rev. W. CRAMER, bya Father of the Society 
of Jesus. 32mo, extra cloth, 3s. 

A Sure Way to a Happy Marriage. A Book of Instructions 
for those Betrothed and for Married People. From the German. By Rev. Epwarp I. 
TAYLOR. 32mo, cloth, red edges, 4s. 

Golden Sands. Third Series. Translated from the French 
by Miss ELLA MCMAHON. 32mo, cloth, 3s. 

Maxims and Counsels of St. Francis de Sales for every day 
of the year. Translated from the French by Miss ELLA MCMAnon, Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

New Year Greetings. By Sr. Francis DE Sates. Translated 
from the French by Miss MARGARET A, CoLton. Maroquette, full gilt side, Is. 

Blind Friend of the Poor: Reminiscences of the Life and 


Works of Mgr. Ségitr. Translated from the French by Miss M. McMann. Cloth, 2s. 

Hours Before the Altar; or, Meditations on the Holy 
Eucharist. By Mgr. DE LA BouILierie. New Zdition. Enlarged from the 51st Frencl: 
edition, by a Sister of Mercy. 32mo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


Names that live in Catholic Hearts: Memoirs of Cardinal 


Ximenes—Michael Angelo—Samue! de Champlain—Archbishop Plunkett—Charles Carrol! 
—Henri Larochejacuelein—Simon de Montfort. By Miss A. T, SADLIER. 42mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS TO THE HOLY APOSTOLIC SEE, 
NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, AND ST. LOUIS. 


By Rev. W. H. ANDERDON. 


Afternoons with the Saints. Ninth Edition. Cloth, 4s. 
Owen Evans. Seven Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Cloth, 4s. 
In the Snow. Eighth Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Bracton: a Tale of 1812. Cloth, 3s. 


BURNS AND OATES, ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 
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CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 


Tus well known periodical, issued under the authoritgh 
of the Council of the Propagation of the Faith in 
Lyons, will henceforth appear in an English version 
also, profusely illustrated, and published monthly by 
Messrs. Burns and Oates, Granville Mansions, Orchard 
Street, W. This will be the authorized English version 
for Great Britain, Ireland, America, and the Colonies. 
The first number was issued in March. 


Subscriptions, 7s. per annum (which will include 
postage), to be sent to Messrs. Burns and Oates. 


Contents of “The Month” for March, 188}. 


1. The Catholic Doctrine of Lying and Equivocation. By the Rev. Joseph 
Rickaby, M.A., Professor of Ethics at the Seminary, Stonyhurst. 
. With the British Army in Egypt. By a French Missionary. 
. Who Painted the Flowers? By the Rev. John Gerard. 
Some Natural Advantages of ‘True Belief. By the Editor. 
State Directed Emigration. Part the Second. By J. F. Boyd. 
6. St. Chad, Hermit and Saint. By A. R. Cohen. 
7. Animal Intelligence. By Martial Klein. 
8. A Plea for the Children. 
9. A Husband’s Story. Chapters VI., VII. 
10. A Christian Soldier of the French Republic. By the Rev. William Loughnan. 
Reviews :—1. Life of St. Dominic. 2. Decreta Authentica S. Congregationis 
Indulgentiis Sacrisque Reliquiis praposite. 3. The Works of Orestes A. 
Brownson. Vol. I. 4. The Public Life of our Lord. Vol. VI. 5. Many 
Voices. 6. The Chair of Peter. 7. ‘The Concepts and Theories of Modern 
Physics. 8. A Phonetic Shorthand Dictionary. 9. The Hibbert Lectures, 
1882. 10. Rachel’s Fate, and other Tales. 
Literary Record: 1. Books and Pamphlets. 2. Magazines. 
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QUARTERLY SERIES. 


; Lately Published. 

1 

The Works and Words of our Saviour. 
‘ (Being the Abridged Edition of the Zz/e of eur Life.) 

y 

| Price 75. 6d. 

1 


The Training of the Apostles. Vol. 2. 


By the REV. H. J. COLERIDGE, S.J. 
Being the Sixth Volume of Zhe Public Life of our Lord. 
Price 6s. 6a. 


The Christian Reformed in Mind and 
Manners. 
(Uniform with the Sermon on the Mount.) 
By FATHER BENEDICT ROGACCI, S.J. 
Price 7s. 6a. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


The Life of Mary Ward. 
By M. C. CHAMBERS. 
With an Introduction 
By the REV. H. J. COLERIDGE, S.J. 
And Two Portraits on Steel. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


The Life and Letters of St. Teresa. 


By the REV. H. J. COLERIDGE, S.J. 
VOL. I. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: BURNS AND OATES. 
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Burns & Oates’ New List. 


THE GRANVILLE HISTORY READERS. 


“ Easy—interesting—picturesque.” 


Edited by Tuomas J. Livesey, Author of ‘‘The Primer of English History,” “ How to Teach 
Reading,” ‘‘ How to Teach Arithmetic,” ‘* How to Teach Grammar,” ‘‘ How to Prepare 
Notes of Lessons,” &c. 

No. I. 
Stories from English History, and Easy Historical Poems. 


Illustrated. Adapted to Standard II. and Standard III. Price 10d. 
No. II. 


History of England from the Romans to the Wars of 


the Roses. Prose and Verse. Illustrated. Adapted to Standard IV. Price Is. 3d. 
No. III. 


History of England from the Wars of the Roses to the 


Present Time. Prose and Verse. Illustrated. Adapted to Standard V. Price Is. 6d. 
No. IV. 
Notable Events in England’s History: Being Selections 


from the best Writers in Prose and Verse. Adapted to Standards VI. and VII. Illustrated. 
Price Is. 9d. 


Copy OF LETTER FROM HIS EMINENCE THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
Archbishop's House, Westminster, S.W. 

I have to thank you for sending me the Volumes of ‘‘ The Granville History Readers." They seem 
to me very carefully and beautifully printed and illustrated, and I hope your undertaking will be encouraged 
as fully as it deserves. It has not been possible for me to read them so as to form a judgment of the 
matter contained in them, but I cannot doubt of the care with which Mr. Livesey has compiled them. 
rhe engravings are exceedingly good, and [ wish all success to the series. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
HENRY E., Cardinal Archbishop. 


The Granville Readers. A New Illustrated Series of Reading 
Books, strongly bound in cloth, and designed to meet the requirements of the New Code, for 
all Schools. 


ad. 

PRIMER, cloth, 32 pages, illustrated... me o 2 
INFANT READER, cloth, 64 pages, illustrated Oo 4 
STANDARD L., cloth, 96 pages, illustrated ... o 6 
99 ” 128 ” 8 

\ ” 334 ” I 3 


The Senior Poetical Reader. With Marginal Notes and 
Biographical Notices. By the Author of the ‘‘ New Standard Copy Books,” &c., &c. This 


Book is acknowledged to be the Best School Poetry Book yet published, and has been 
adopted by the London and many other School Boards. NINTH EpIrioN, strongly bound 
in limp cloth, 162 pages, price Is. 


BURNS AND OATES, 


Granville Mansions, 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 
AND 63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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Burns & Oates’ New List. 


New Copyright Library Edition 


or 


LINGARD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
In Ten Volumes, Demy Svo, cloth, price £5 5s. 


This New Edition, besides containing all the latest notes and emendations of the 
Author, with Memoir, is enriched with Ten Portraits newly etched by 
B. Daman, of Paris, of the following personages, viz.:—Dr. Lingard, 
Edward I., Edward III., Cardinal Wolsey, Cardinal Pole, Elizabeth, James L., 
Cromwell, Charles II., James II. 


Works of St. Francis de Sales, The. Translated into the 


English language by the Rev. H. B. MACKEY, O.5.B., under the direction and patronage of 
the Right Rev. Dr. Hkpiey, O.S.B., Bishop of Newport and Menevia. Vol. I. LETTERS 
TO PERSONS IN THE WORLD. With Introduction by Bishop HEDLEY. Now ready. 
Price 6s, 


Sermons for the Spring Quarter. By the late Very Rev. 
CHARLES MEYNELL, D.D. Edited by the Rev. H. I. D. Ryprr, of the Oratory, 
Cloth extra, bevelled boards, 6s. 


Growth in the Knowledge of our Lord. Meditations for 


Every Day of the Year, exclusive of those for Festivals, Days of Retreat, &c. Adapted from 


the Original of Abbé pr Braxpr. By a ‘* Daughter of the Cross.” Vo!. III. 7s. 


St. Vincent de Paul, Life of. By Henry Beprorp. A new 


and complete Biography. New edition, cloth, 3s. 


Little Hinges to Great Doors, and other Tales. By 
Miss Ames, Author of Marion Howard” and ‘‘ Maggie’s Rosary.” Cloth extra, 
bevelled boards. 3s. 6c. 


Through Thorny Paths. A New Novel by Miss Nose, 


author of Gertrude Mannering.”” 7s. 6d. 
My Story. Cloth, extra gilt, 5s. 


Tales from Twelve Tongues. Translated by a_ British 


Museum Librarian. Cloth extra, gilt lettering, 4s. 6d. 


BURNS AND OATES, 


Granville Mansions, 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 
AND 63, PATERNOSTER ROW, EAC. 
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Liebig’s Extract of Meat & Malt Wine 


(COLEMAN’S). 
A DELICIOUS BEVERAGE AND TONIC, 


Made from Port Wine, Liebig’s Extract of Meat, and Extract of Malt: Nutritious, Strengthening, 


Stimulating, Flesh-forming, and Health-restoring ; suitable for the 
Strongly recommended by the Medical Faculty. 


Invalid. 


Robust in Health as well as the 
An immediate benefit is experienced 


after taking it; the Frame is invigorated, and no ill-effects follow. 


IMPORTANT 
Rowley House, 
Aldeburgh, Suffolk, 
Oct. 16, 1882. 


Gentlemen, —I have much pleasure in testifying 
to the good result to be obtained through the use 
of your“ Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine.” 
| have used it with considerable benefit in the case 
of my own child, and consider it a very valuable 
dietetic agent. 

I remain, Gertlemen, 
Yours respectfully, 
FENWICK HELE, M.R.C.S., L.S.A. 


Cleveland House, 
Bowes Park, 
Dec. 2, 1882. 
Messrs. Coleman and Co. 

Gentlemen,—I have used your ‘ Liebig’s Extract 
of Meat and Malt Wine” (Coleman’s), and can 
bear testimony to its value in all cases of general 
and stomach debility. Where there is waste of 
body—as in the period of convalescence from illness 
of a wasting character—I believe it to be an invalu- 
ible remedy. I shall certainly prescribe it exten- 


sively. Iam, Gentlemen, yours truly, 
C. E. HOCKEN, M.D., M.B., M.R.C.S. 
Sept. 1, 1&82. 
Mr. Merry, of Shottesham, thanks Messrs. 


Coleman for the bottle of ‘‘ Liebig’s Ireparation,”’ 
and will omit no opportunity of recommending it 


to his patients, and to general and permanent 
invalids. 
Sudbury, Suffolk, 
Sept. 13, 1880. 
Messrs. Coleman and Co. 


Gentlemen,--[ am much _ pleased with your 
preparation of ‘* Extract of Meat and Malt Wine,” 
having tried it in several cases of debility. Ll can 
recommend it as an easily assimilated food and 
tonic, and of special use in cases of Consumption. 

Yours truly, 
J. SINCLAIR HOLDEN, M.D. 


Hertford, 
Nov. 15, 1882. 
Messrs. Coleman and Co. 

Gentlemen, --I have tasted and recommended 
your Extract of Meat and Malt Wine which you 
were good enough to send to me, and I have much 
pleasure in informing you that it gives great satis- 
faction. You have a good Agent in this town, viz., 
Mr. Lines. Yours taithfully, 

THOMAS ODELL, M.R.C.S., &e. 


Pints, 30s. per doz.; Quarts, 50s. per doz. 
Sample Bottle sent for 33 stamps. P. 


in Great Britain. 


TESTIMONIALS FROM MEDICAL. 


AND OTHERS. 
Harpenden, Nov. 23, 1882. 
Messrs. Coleman and Co. 

Gentlemen,—Il am obliged for sample of your 
Wine. [ have used it for one of my children, and 
have recommended a patient to make a trial of it, 
and he has promised to procure some and do so. 

Very truly yours, 

F. R. SPACKMAN, M.R.C. 
since I was induced by the 
novelty of the title to send for a bottle of your 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine. 1 was 
perfectly acquainted with the value of the Latractum 
Carniés, and not quite a stranger to the invigorating 
and fortifying properties of Malt Wine, and there- 
fore felt a natural curiosity to test them when com- 
bined. 

Men who work hard, as I do, not muscular hard 
work, but that which is quite as exhausting, viz 
brain work, very often experience the need of, and 
have sometimes an almost irresistible craving for, a 
“pick-me-up,” and very often the panacea for a 
time of lassitude and that state of mind which 
renders work irksome, are alcoholic stimulants, the 
use of which must, sooner or later, end disastrously. 

‘The man who can furnish a remedy, sure, certain, 
and harmless, for the lassitude which follows con- 
stant brain-work is a benefactor of his species, and 
may be said to have added many years of usefulness 
to the lives of useful men. 

Your [éxtract is a success, and when more gene- 
rally known, will be used by all toilers of the mind. 

Yours faithfully, 

Norwich, Feb. 23, 1881. O. D. RAY. 


Sir,—A short time 


Queen's Crescent, 
Haverstock Hill, London, 
March 5, 1881. 

Dear Sir,—Some time since, being greatly fatigued 
with overwork and long hours at business, my 
health (being naturally delicate) became very indif- 
ferent. J lost all energy, strength, and appetite, 
and was so weak as to be scarcely able to walk, 

As you are aware, [ sent for a dozen of your 
Extract of Meat and Malt Wine, which, in a few 
days, pulled me up marvellously. Three or four 
glasses of it daily have quite altered and restored 
me to better health than ever, ‘‘ without the assist- 
ance of a doctor.” 

I am now giving it to my son, twelve years of 
age, whom we have always thought consumptive, 
and from a puny, ailing boy, he seems to be fast 
growing into a strong healthy lad. 

Enclosed you have cheque. Please send me two 
dozen of the ‘‘ Extract."" With thanks for your 
prompt attention to my last, 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
GEORGE A, TYLER. 


Carriage paid to any railway station 
0.0. payable to 


Coleman and Co., Muspole Street, Norwich. 


LONDON OFFICE: 151, CANNON STREET, 


BAC. 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom, in Bottles, 
2s. od. and 4s. 6d. each. Ask for Coleman’s Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine, 


and ‘see that you get it.” 
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R. Washbourne’s List. 


The Catholic Church and Civil Governments; or, the Church’s Right. By 
the Rey. Joun EARNsuAW. A simple explanation of an important subject. 2s. 

An Account of some well authenticated Miracles, with an Introduction by 
GEORGE RICHARDSON. 6d. 

Our Lady’s Festivals. Lectures by Very Rev. Canon Doy.r, O.S.B. 2s. 6d. 

Regina Seculorum; Mary venerated in all ages. Devotions to the Blessed 
Virgin from ancient sources. Cloth, Is.; gilt, 3s. 

** A very treasury of love."”—Catholic Times. 

Short Lessons for the Month of May and the Feasts of Our Lady. By 
Rey. A. BErHELL. Cloth, Is.; stronger bound, Is, 6d. 

The Knowledge of Mary. By Rev. J. de ConciLio. 6s. 

Devotion to Our Lady in North America. By Rev. Father Xavier MAcLEop. 


5s. net. 


R. Washbourne has a lot of American Books in stock. 


Our Blessed Lady of Lourdes. By Rev. Dr. Husenseru. 6d.; with Novena, 


Is. paper covers ; Is. 6d. cloth. 

Life of Our Lady, in verse. Early English Literature. 2s. 

Life of the Blessed Virgin. By Sister Mary Francis CLARE. 128. 

Our Lady’s Lament, and the Lamentation of St. Mary Magdalen. 
Early English Literature. 2s. 

On Veneration of the Blessed Virgin. By Mrs. Larptaw. 4d. 

Children of Mary Card of Enrolment. Beautifully printed in Chromo- 
Lithography. Price 9d. each, or post free on a roller, Is. 

Child of Mary Manual. Blue cloth, 1s. 

Rules of the Association of Children of Mary. 1d. 

The Spiritual Life. Conferences by Pere Ravicnan. Compiled by the 
Enfants de Marie.” Translated by Mrs. RAM. 5s. 

Mater Salvatoris. A Steel Engraving, after FiscHer. Folio, 3s. 

Salve Mundi Domine. A Steel Engraving, after Decer. Folio, 3s. 

Scapular pec one Lady of Mount Carmel. 18s., 24s., 32s. per gross; single 
pair, 3d. or 4a. 


Litany of Our Lady of Angels. 4d. a dozen., 14d. a hundred. 
Archconfraternity of Our Lady of Angels. Ditto. 

Rules. Ditto. 
Miraculous Prayer—August Queen of Angels. Ditto. 
Concise Portrait of the Blessed Virgin. 1d. 


Mois de Marie des Predicateurs. Par M. Abbé Martin. Two vols. 12s. 
R. Washbourne has a lot of French and Latin Books in stock. 


Ave Maria. For Four Voices. By WILHELM ScHULTHES. 2s: 6d. for ts. 3d. 
Litany of the B. V. M. By Baroness FREEMANTLE. 1s. for 6d. 
Six Litanies of the B. V. M. By Lestirc. 6d. 

FOR FIRST COMMUNICANTS. 


First Communion and Confirmation Picture. Beautifully printed in gold 
and colours. This is the well-known picture brought out under the auspices of the 
Rev. Father Richardson, which was exhibited at the Vienna Exhibition. Price for 100, 
65s. ; for a dozen, 9s.; for a single copy, Is., or if sent by post on 4 roller, Is. 3d. 

Holy Family Card of Enrolment. Beautifully printed in chromo-lithography. 
Price 32s. 6d. per 100, 4s. 6d. a dozen, 6d. a single copy, or if sent by post on a roller, 8d. 

Annals of the Society of the Holy Childhood. 3d., or 1s. 9d. a year, post free. 

Catholic Progress. Monthly, 3d., or 4s. a year, post free. 


Life of St.Vincent Ferrer. (April5.) 55s. 


R. WASHBOURNE, 18, Paternoster Row, London. 
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A.9.D.6. 
MOUNT ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, 


CHESTERFIELD, DERBYSHIRE. 
Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


This College provides a thoroughly sound classical and commercial education 
at a very moderate Pension. ‘The course of studies is directed to Matriculation 
at the London University. ‘The College is situated nine miles from Sheffield, 
seven miles from Chesterfield, and one mile from Eckington Station (N.M.R.). 

For particulars apply to the Rector, Rev. JouN CLayron, Mount St. Mary’s, 
Chesterfield ; Rev. Perer GALLWEyY, 111, Mount Street, London; Rev. JAMES 
CiareE, 8, Salisbury Street, Liverpool; Rey. W. Lawson, Portsmouth Street, 
Manchester; Rey. THomas Hit, Trenchard Street, Bristol. 


ST. CHARLES’ COLLEGE, 


ST. CHARLES’ SQUARE, NOTTING HILL, W. 


Founded by H. E. the Cardinal Archbishop, and conducted by the Oblates of St. Charles, 
assisted by competent Professors. 


For particulars apply to the Rector, the Very Rev. R. Butler, D.D.; the Very Rev. Father 
Superior of the Oblates of St. Charles, St. Mary of the Angels’, Bayswater; or the Very Rev. 
Canon Johnson, D.D., Archbishop’s House, Westminster. 

The Oblate Fathers take charge of the moral and intellectual training of the Day Scholars 
equally with that of the Resident Students. 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, OSCOTT, 

ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE. 

STUDENTS ARE PREPARED FOR THE ARMY, THE NAVY, AND THE PROFESSIONS. 
For Terms, &c., apply to the President, as above. 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, CLAPHAM, S.W. 


The College Course includes the classics, modern languages, and commercial subjects. Special 


attention is paid in the Senior class to physics, chemistry, and the higher mathematics. 
The Course prepares for the London University, and for the Preliminary Professional 


Examinations. There is a Preparatory Department for Junior boys. 


ACADEMY OF ST. PAULINUS, 
CATTERICK, YORKSHIRE. 


Candidates prepared for the London Matriculation, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Durham Locals, Medical and Legal Preliminaries, Civil Service, Government, 
Science and Art, and other Public Examinations. 

A List of upwards of Three Hundred successful Pupils sent from this 
School to these Examinations may be had on application to the Principal, 
Mr. SKELLON. 
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ONVENT OF NOTRE DAME, 
CLAPHAM COMMON, 
NEAR LONDON, 

The Course of Studies includes thorough 
Religious Instruction, and all the branches of 
a sound English education, together with Modern 
Languages, Music and Drawing. 

Young Ladies whose parents desire it are 
prepared for the University and Preceptors’ 
Local Examinations. 

The pupils sent up in 1880, 1881-2, passed 
the Oxford Senior and Junior Examinations with 
special distinction in French. 


| CONVENT oF THE 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, 
Portobello Road, Bayswater, W. 
Under the special patronage of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster. 

The Religious of this Community receive a 
limited number of young ladies for education. 
The terms for the course are £50 per annum, 
which comprises all the usual branches of a 
sound English education, in which Latin, 
French, German, and every kind of needlework, 
are included. 
extras. The recreation grounds are spacious, 
and the locality a most healthy one. Children 
remaining at School for the Summer Vacation 
are taken to the sea-side. 

For further particulars apply to the Mother 
Abbess. 


ONVENT SCHOOL, 
CROSS, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the “Holy Child 
Jesus, from St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. The pension 
is £18 per annum. Inclusive terms. 
15s. per quarter. Entrance Fee, £1 Is. 
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NOTRE DAME DE 
SION, 
Sion House, 17, 18, 19, 20, Powis Syuare, 
Bayswater, W. 
Under the Patronage of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster. 


The Religious of Notre Dame de Sion receive 
a limited number of Young Ladies as Boarders 
or Day Pupils. French is generally spoken. 
London masters attend. The houses are spa- 
cious, and in an open and healthy situation. 
Terms, 36 guineas per annum. 

A Middle School for Day Scholars is attached 
to the Convent, but is entirely separated from 
the Ladies’ School. 

For further particulars, apply to the Rev. 
Mother Superior, Sion House, Powis Square, 
Bayswater. 


RSULINE CONVENT, 
Upton, Forest Gate, Essex. 

A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIEs, 
AND A SEPARATE DAY SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN 
OF THE MIDDLE CLAss. 

Under the patronage of the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster, and the spiritual direction 
of the Franciscan Fathers. 

For particulars, apply to the Rev. Mother 
Superior, as above; or to the Lord Bishop of 
Emmaus; Very Rev. Canon Gilbert, D.D., 
V.G.; Rev. Edmund Surmont, D.D.; or the 
Franciscan Fathers. Also William Munk, Esq. 
M.D., 40, Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 


ONVENT DES DAMES DE 
NAZARETH, 
HENDON, N.W. 


The ‘**Dames de Nazareth” receive, in 
addition to their French pupils, a limited 
number of English Young Ladies, to whom 
they offer the advantage of a thorough and 
complete Continental education. 


PRIZE MEDALS 
HONOURABLE MENTION INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 
VIENNA, 1873. 


DUBLIN, 1865. PARIS, 1867. 


AWARDED, 


BOOK BINDING, 


In the Monastic, Grolier, Maioli, and Illuminated Styles, 
In the most superior manner, by English and Foreign Workmen. 


JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
36, CATHERINE STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


WILLIAM LEWIS AND SON, 


Architects, 


Surveyors, Measurers and Valuers, 


and Land Agents, 


STONEGATE, YORK. 
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Prize Medal Wax Candles with Platted Wicks. Patented. 


2s. 2d. and 2s. per Ib. 


Prize Medal Vegetable Candles for Church use. 


Is. §d., 1s. 3d., and ts. 1d. per Ib. 
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be taken over three months. 
Vegetable Oil for Sanctuary Lamps. 
(Selected and Imported specially for this purpose). 
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FRANCIS TUCKER AND CO., 
is SOUTH MOLTON STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE; or, MANUFACTOR\, 
KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
The only Catholic Establishment in England for the Manufacture of Wax and Church Candles. 


VANHEEMS AND WHEELER, 


Exclusively Clerical Tailors. 


The only House in England which is conversant with the Roman formula in respect to the canonical 
dress of the Catholic Hierarchy. 


47, Berners Street, London, W. 


ALLAN ROYAL MAIL LINE. 


> 


Direct Services between Liverpool, Quebec, Halifax, Boston, Portland, and Baltimore. 


The Steamers are among the largest, fastest, and most comfortable of ocean passenger ships. 
‘They are of unusual strength, being divided into seven water-tight and fire-proof compartments. 
They run alongside the railway train, and passengers and their luggage are transferred free. This 
exceptional advantage adds considerably to the popularity of the Line. 

The Allan Line has a well-earned reputation for the comfort and care bestowed on all classes of 
passengers. The Saloon accommodation is unsurpassed. 

Saloon Fares, #12 12s. to £22 1s. Intermediate, £8. 
Steerage as low as by any other Fast Line. 

Particulars can be obtained from Allan Brothers and Co., James Street, Liverpool; Allan 
Brothers and Co., Foyle Street, Londonderry ; J. and A. Allan, 70, Great Clyde Street, Glasgow. 
James Scott and Co., Queenstown. 
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RECORDS OF THE ENGLISH PROVINCE OF THE 
SOCIETY OF JESUS. 
By H. FOLEY. 


In Eight thick demy 8vo volumes. The Series contains much general information about 
Catholic affairs in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and is probably the fullest record extant 
of the sufferings of Catholics and the working of the penal laws. Numerous Biographies of Martyrs 
and Confessors for the Faith, with Portraits, and notices of old Catholic families, &c. Vol. I. London 
and District. Vol. II. Lancashire District. Vol. III. Northern and Hampshire Districts. 
Vol. 1V. Midland, Devon, and Wales. Vol. V. General History of the Province, the Oates 
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to Messrs. Burns and Oates, Publishers, London. 


Mr. BARRAUD, 
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ENLARGEMENTS, MINIATURES, Xc. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Mr. RUSKIN, the greatest Art Critic of the age, writing of Mr. Barraud’s Portraits, says : 
** They are extremely and singularly beautiful, and as pure Photography go as far as the art can at 
the present day, and I do not see that it can ever go much further.” 


GROUPS AND CHILDREN TAKEN INSTANTANEOUSLY. 
The Studio is approached by a Patent Lift, and is the most perfect cver erected in this country. 


Wanted to Purchase.—‘‘ The Month” for December, 
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OLD HALL GREEN, HERTFORDSHIRE. 


PRESIDENT—THE VERY REV. P. FENTON. 
VickE-PRESIDENT—REV. WILLIAM LLOYD. 


The College is situated within thirty miles of London, on the main road to Cambridge. The 
nearest station is Standon (about a mile and a quarter distant) on the Great Eastern Railway. 

The courses of studies are variously adapted for (1) candidates to the priesthood, (2) those who 
are destined for the learned profession or for careers involving competitive examinations, and 
(3) those who are intended for commercial life. 

For the COMMERCIAL or MODERN division great stress will be laid on précis writing, short 
hand, mental arithmetic, and English composition. 

For the CLASSICAL and SCIENTIFIC division the College is affiliated to the London University. 
In addition to the ordinary staff, the following distinguished men have kindly undertaken to deliver 
regular courses of Lectures in their respective subjects :— 

Jurisprudence—Sit GEORGE Bowyer, Bart., D.C.L. 

Connection between Science and Religion— Rev. RK. F. CLARKE, F.L.S. 
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Higher Mathematics G. Merrit Reeves, Esq., M.A.: 13th 
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St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Trigonometry, Algebra, Euclid . T. A. Pease, Esq. 
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Drill and Fencing . Sergeant C. Cunningham, R.A. 
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The last Scientific Voyage of H.M.S. “Fawn.” 


Why should I head my short narrative a “Voyage of the 
Fawn?” It was in the Mail Steamer Kznfauns Castle that 
we set out from England on the 29th of August, and arrived 
in Table Bay, Cape of Good Hope, on September 21, 1882. 
The Kinfauns Castle therefore appears to claim a right to a 
share in the title of my story, inasmuch as in it we completed 
the greater part of our journey to Madagascar. But the length 
of a voyage by sea is more correctly measured by days than 
by miles: for the sea is the sea all the world over, and were 
it not for the power which knowledge gives to the imagination, 
it would be as easy now on the equator in the Atlantic to 
imagine oneself on the same parallel in the Indian Ocean. 
Day upon day passes away as quickly at sea as on land, and 
all the day long one seems to be in the same place, vainly 
struggling to reach and get beyond that ever distant horizon 
line. Now the time we were attached to the Fawz far exceeded 
the time we spent on the Kinfauns Castle. Again, the Fawn 
took us to the site of our observatory, for our last chance of 
watching the planet Venus crossing the sun’s disc. The Faw 
protected us while there from all molestation by savages. 
The Fawz provided us with all the comforts of life during 
our stay. The officers and men of the Fawz built our obser- 
vatories and pitched our tents for us. The Fawz, her captain, 
officers, and men will ever remain in the grateful memory of 
the members of the Madagascar expedition. A memory which 
will not die with the destruction of the fine old ship which 
is now making her last voyage home, a thousand and odd miles 
astern of us. 

After the last adieu to friends on shore, and a sufficient 
time to recover from a saddening sympathy with unknown 
mourners whose embraces were clearly last farewells, we 
steamed merrily enough down the Thames and were soon 


out into the chops of the Channel. These made little im- 
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pression on the big ship, and with few exceptions all were 
able to appreciate the improvement in sky and air as we 
increased our distance from London. We spent the afternoon 
in lame attempts to break through the fences of unacquain- 
tanceship and get at home with fellow-passengers. The 
apprehension of sea-sickness, trade-cares, and the first wrenches 
of old home ties strengthened the barriers: they were not all 
like ourselves on the way to return. So we gave up the 
attempt and left it to time: time succeeds where efforts fail. 
Night drew on and no one seemed anxious about his safety. 
Did any one realize the truth that the first night was fraught 
with more dangers than could be met with during all the 
voyage? Some sailors think that all passengers up and down 
Channel should keep themselves ready-made for the ship’s 
colliding and going down with the shortest warning. All, 
however, went well: and we made Dartmouth harbour about 
eleven o'clock on the following morning. Nothing could be 
prettier than the appearance of this beautiful little English 
fairyland as we steamed up the mouth of the River Dart. 
She had all that earth and sea and sky could do for her to 
deck her out in gayest splendour. 

The next morning all was changed. Nature seemed to read 
us the lesson that there is no beauty where heaven’s light does 
not shine. The land and sea were there, but the sky was 
covered with a dense black fog, and it would be hard to 
imagine anything more dismal than those eight and twenty 
hours of thick mist and unceasing rain during which we waited 
and longed for the hour of getting out to sea in hopes of finding 
more cheery weather. At noon on the Ist of September we 
steamed away, and soon left fog and rain behind us to mark 
the position of England for home-bound ships. 

The change to better weather made all faces more cheery 
than is usual at the beginning of a voyage. But the ship 
gradually lapsed into the ordinary condition of the first days. 
The ladies looked very quiet, and gentlemen grew serious as 
the hours went on. The deck thinned as usual, and the number 
of empty chairs at dinner was about the proper figure. The 
following morning breakfast was a nominal ceremony, except for 
the favoured few: and after this the revival began. By ones 
and twos new faces appeared at each meal, and were welcomed 
by the rest as newly “come on board.” But before all the 
seats were filled, we had passed the dreaded Bay and had 
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arrived at Madcira. Here we found everything the same as 
on a previous voyage south: the same sized urchins ready- 
made in their little boats for diving after sixpences, and wise 
enough to let the coppers go; the same scrambling of boats 
about the ship; the same number of the same made basket- 
chairs on the tops of the same looking heads swarming up the 
gangway; the same distinction between the old and new 
traveller in bargaining for chairs. The old hand offers his 
price and says no more about it, but steadily reads his paper 
or his novel without attending to the long list of reasons why 
master should give double of what he has offered. Time wins 
the victory. Just before the ship sails, the bronzy face appears 
again and modestly puts the chair down for half a crown. 
As soon as practicable we made for the shore, and avoided 
the coaling dust by getting into the heat of the little town 
Funchal. There was no time for more than a stroll through 
a flower garden, a visit to the market-place, and a climb up 
and down some streets, so steep that wheels are of no advantage. 
Instead of wheels we found sleighs were employed drawn by 
bullocks, which had evidently been in training to reduce their 
weight. The streets are paved with small smooth shingle 
stones, and are carefully levelled so that the irons run along 
smoothly almost as on ice. One has to be very careful on 
foot both up and down to avoid going either the wrong way, 
or the right one too quickly. 

Coaling finished, passengers on board again, and decks 
cleared of bizarre stalls, the engines began again their heavy 
thumping, to continue without a rest until they had pushed 
us on to Table Bay. New faces still appeared from time to 
time at table: and by degrees slow enough, even for English- 
men, we became acquainted with one another, and ourselves 
found some friends we hope to meet again. Our line of passage 
through the Canary Islands was fortunate. We passed quite 
near to Teneriffe, and found favour with the sullen clouds 
which were lolling over the hills screening peak and base from 
view as we approached. Just as we reached our nearest to the 
island, the clouds lifted and opened out as fine a view of its 
singularly beautiful and often described shape, as one could 
look for in a lifetime at sea. This piece of good fortune, highly 
prized by us, because on a former voyage we had only 
seen it in the dim distance some thirty miles away, furnished 
matter of chat with different circles on deck for the rest of 
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the day, till we came across the R.M.S. Warwick Castle 
home bound; whose behaviour in deciining our advances by 
putting off from us as we endeavoured to near her, afforded 
a new topic, and this time for an agreeable difference of 
opinion. Some thought our neighbour captain might have 
been a little bolder and with it shown more civility; others 
admired his prudent caution in keeping clear of moving 
rocks. 

We were now enjoying the warmth of pleasant weather, 
and the deck often presented the agreeable and homely 
appearance of a summer drawing-room. The newly purchased 
basket-chairs were gathered in different circles. The ladies 
were at work embroidering, the children looking on and helping. 
The gentlemen sauntered about, smoking or chatting, or both. 
And it was not easy to imagine oneself at sea. If voyaging 
were always thus, the most timid would become travellers. 
It was soon found necessary to interfere with the monotony 
of waiting for dinner, and the more active spirits set about 
devising a series of entertainments. Evening concerts, dances, 
a theatrical performance, and a scientific lecture were arranged 
for, and the evenings announced. The grand saloon was easily 
converted into a dancing hall, and made an admirable theatre. 
It may be added, to the credit of the passengers, that the 
dances drew the least and the lecture the largest attendance. 
The lecture was given by the Rev. Father Perry, F.R.S., of Stony- 
hurst College, chief of the expedition to Madagascar. His 
subject was his previous expedition to Kerguelan Land in 1874 
to observe the transit of Venus across the sun, and the bearing 
of that year’s experience upon his present expedition to Mada- 
gascar to repeat the observations. He was listened to with 
the greatest attention for an hour and a half by probably the 
greatest number of persons ever brought together in the saloon 
of the Kzxfauns Castle. The daylight hours were also thought 
of. A handsome subscription for prizes to be awarded to the 
victors in a series of athletic contests was raised amongst the 
saloon passengers. A committee arranged the sports, and 
allotted the prizes. Two days were fixed near the end of 
the voyage for the contests. This provided a continuous round 
of healthy cxperimental exercises for many days before the 
time. The quarter-deck became a training gymnasium on all 
the afternoons which had not been set aside for the young 
Englishman’s everywhere companion, cricket. This was played 
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three times a week. We have never seen so much life on a 
cricket-field as on this cricket-deck. 

Amongst the athletic contests one afforded much amuse- 
ment. It is peculiar to the sea. It was the gentlemen’s water 
race. The length was from the wheel to the forecastle: but the 
course was impeded by a large sail drawn athwart-ships by the 
foremast and folded so as to form a deep river too wide and too 
high to be cleared by a leap. This was kept full of water 
by the fire-engine, diligently attended by two bluejackets. 
We hardly need add that this contest was not practised before- 
hand ; and consequently those who had run it before had the 
advantage of knowing how to tumble in and out of the water 
with the least loss of time. After the race was over the 
spectators were further amused by a hair-brained fellow of 
the steerage, who took it into his small head to repeatedly 
tumble into and flounder about in the water. The general 
opinion was that he might as well have taken off his hat and 
coat first. Of the smaller sports the children’s potato race will 
not be forgotten. or this a number of potato-slices had been 
arranged at equal distances on either side of a plate, into which 
the slices were to be placed single: the winner being the one 
who first cleared his row of pieces into the plate. The race 
was opened between Rilda and Harry—sister and brother. 
Of course Harry won. But when the spectators attempted to 
console Rilda for her loss, she answered at once: “Oh, but 
Harry won!” 

With so much life on board, we expected some ceremony 
to commemorate the crossing of the line. There was the usual 
talk about it before and after, but no one appeared to think 
of it at the time; and we crossed without disturbing the waters 
either for the amusement or annoyance of first liners. It is said 
that the death blow to the barbarous practices of fermer days 
was given by an apparently meek English gentleman, who having 
patiently submitted to being robbed of his beard and otherwise 
maltreated, sued the company for damages and realized a 
comfortable fortune. Nature, however, made up for our neglect, 
and gave us one of those wonderful sea sights which may not 
be witnessed in a long lifetime on the ocean. It was just after 
crossing the line that we met with one of the most marvellous 
displays of phosphorescent sea light that was perhaps ever 
witnessed. For some nights before, we had generally remarked 
upon the brilliancy of the stream of light about the ship’s 
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friction in the sea and in her track astern. This was increasing 
each night, and was our first attention on coming on to deck 
after dinner, till we came up with the thickest display about 
midnight on the 12th of September. We had noticed a bright 
line of light on the horizon before the ship, extending many 
degrees of the circle on both sides. In about fifteen minutes 
the ship was in the midst of what had seemed a mere line, 
and we found ourselves surrounded by a sea of large and most 
brilliant stars. It would not be correct to call it a sea of fire. 
The appearance was not that of fire but of a cold starry light, 
which shone with doubled brilliancy from the contrast of the 
deep darkness of the intervening spaces. No friction seemed 
needed to produce the light; for the sea was calm and had 
scarcely a broken wave out of the ship’s track. Thick clusters 
of these stars were as numerous in all directions as the spaces 
of single brilliants. And where the ship had lashed them up 
together, there appeared a foaming rushing light which lit up 
the sides of the ship as if by a powerful electrical machine. 
In a short half-hour we had passed through the silvery sea, 
and all became as remarkably dark as the brightness had been 
surprising ; and from that moment till we anchored in Table 
Bay we saw no more of phosphorescent sea light. The other 
sights usually looked for in a south-Atlantic voyage were not 
wanting: some whales, perhaps a shark, many porpoises, which 
are interesting only when they are near enough to show their 
graceful movements zz as well as above watcr, and numberless 
flying-fish which dart from the bows of the ship as rapidly as 
sparks from an electrical wheel. These become common and 
are only looked for by fresh travellers. 

The first stage of our journey was now nearly ended. 
Passengers were again at their portmanteaus. We were specu- 
lating upon the chances of “fetching” the shelter of Table Bay 
before the threatening south-east gale should be upon us. This 
delayed and reserved itself for the benefit of some of our fellow- 
passengers going further east, and to saturate the rest with 
dust on the sand soil of Cape Town. We arrived and anchored 
in Table Bay about half an hour before noon on the 2!Ist of 
September. We spent the afternoon in watching the numerous 
funerals on shore passing from the town to an apparently new 
cemetery outside, and in wondering what authorities on land 
meant to do with us, or allow us to do. Before evening it 
became known that we were not to enter dock, nor communicate 
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with the shore until the Natal passengers had been transferred 
to the J/e/rose, a small coasting steamer, lying not far away. 
This was necessary in order to save them from an irksome 
quarantine in one of the most disagreeable knock-about bays 
in the world. The small-pox was now at its height among 
the Malay population of Cape Town. The neighbouring colony, 
Natal, was still free from the epidemic, and imposed the strictest 
quarantine law upon all ships that had touched the Cape Colony. 

On the same evening we heard from the captain of the 
Melrose of the wonderful fire to be seen in the sky at early 
morning. Having decided not to leave the ship till she went 
into dock, I told the night-quartermaster to pass the worc 
to call me at half-past four in the morning, that I might be in 
time to watch the great comet rise above those uniquely 
beautiful hills to the east of Table Bay. Punctually to the 
moment a stalwart seaman roused me. I asked: “ How about 
the weather?” “Fine breeze, sir,’ was his answer. ‘ Well, I 
don’t mind about the breeze, but what about the sky? are the 
stars to be seen?” “Qh, yes, sir, any number of them, sir.” I 
was soon out on to the east side of the ship, and was well repaid 
for the early rouse. The broad, deep orange-coloured flame-like 
fantail was just projecting over the hills, and had the appearance 
of a gigantic smokeless fire. I returned at once to rouse the 
purser of the ship: a smart young man who particularly objected 
to early rising ; knowing this to be the shortest way to wake up 
the rest of the passengers. On my way I met the double-sized 
quartermaster, and asked him had he seen the comet. “The 
what, sir? the comet, the ?” “Qh, I see you don’t know 
what a comet is; come along with me,” and I showed him the 
stranger. The deck was soon alive with varied morning 
costumes, after Mr. O’Flaherty had become fully conscious 
that he was up before day-dawn, and no one continued to 
scold his disturber. Some cabins had been approached with 
caution, making sure that boots and other offensive weapons 
were out of reach. Amongst the comments of the observers I 
overheard the quartermaster explaining to his mates that the 
big fire over the hill was what philosophers called a comet. 

As soon as our Natal friends and their baggage had been 
transshipped we went into dock and bade good-bye to the 
Kinfauns Castle. A kind invitation from the Imperial Obser- 
vatory took us out of the hot-bed of small-pox, and we spent a 
pleasant ten days with {Dr. and Mrs. Gill, whose hospitality and 
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friendship will ever be remembered as amongst the kindest we 
have met with. We took leave of them on the 2nd of October, 
and went to Simon’s Bay to join our new shipmates on 
board the Fawn. 

We had hardly set foot upon the ship which was to be our 
home for three months, when we felt as if we belonged to the 
ship. The captain, Commander Aldrich, and all his officers 
made us feel so completely at home, and showed so much 
interest in the work before us, that it seemed to us that we had 
already been attached to the ship for months, and had just 
returned, from a temporary absence, to old friends. There is a 
wide difference between a voyage on one of Her Majesty’s ships 
and one on board a mail steamer. On the latter it takes days, 
and may take weeks, before one gets at home with all the 
passengers; on the former we were made so almost before 
reaching our cabin doors. We spent the next day in pre- 
paring for sea. This consisted in unpacking portmanteaus 
and arranging cabins, and securing all things, that nothing 
might knock about on the lively ship in the unquiet sea we 
were to make for. It is quite surprising how many weak 
points in such arrangements, made even by old seamen, are dis- 
covered by the practical test of a heavy sea. It appears to bea 
well-understood thing with the cabin servants of a man-of-war, 
that at the beginning of a voyage as soon as the ship begins to 
kick, they go to their masters’ cabins after every unusual lurch 
to see what has given way, and what things may have proved to 
be loose when all was thought to be tight. 

The Fawn is practically a sailing ship. She has an 
auxiliary screw, but no great steam power; not enough to 
hold her ground against a gale of wind. She was built in 
41853 for service in the Pacific Ocean, and she then was a full- 
rigged ship. She has since been altered to meet the service 
of a surveying ship. A poop has been raised over the afterpart 
of the quarter-deck ; her masts and yards have been shortened, 
her royals and skysails removed, and she is now barkrigged. 
The space under the poop provides a superior captain’s cabin for 
the class of ship, and an excellent working chart-room. The chart- 
room on this occasion was partly dismantled, and divided into two 
cabins and the master’s office. My own share of this was about 
the size of a small studio. Captain Aldrich kindly divided 
his after-cabin between Father Perry and himself, and gave us 
all the free use of his fore-cabin for reading, writing, and 
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“’rithmetic.” His privilege of private mess in his cabin he set 
aside for the time, and paid us the well-appreciated compliment 
of messing with us in the ward-room. In a word, Captain 
Aldrich and his officers left nothing undone which might help to 
make sea life both comfortable and agreeable to land lovers- 
We never spent a happier sea time than on board the Fawz. 

All being ready on the 4th of October, we steamed slowly 
out of Simon’s Bay between ten and eleven o’clock in the 
morning, swung ship at the bay entrance, and soon spread 
sail to a fair wind with fine weather; keeping land in sight in 
order to avoid the outer adverse current we made a prosperous 
sail to Port Natal in six days. Here we anchored at 5 p.m. on 
the 10th of October. It was a part of our programme to wait 
here five days, in order to rate and time the chronometers with 
the aid of the telegraph line between Durban and the Cape 
Observatory. We shall remember Port Natal: five days’ 
incessant rolling as if in a gale of wind, in strictest quarantine 
without an invalid on board, no communication with the land 
except by semaphore, no friendly service volunteered, not even a 
newspaper flung over the side of the ship to us. When we were 
able to shake off the water of Durban roads from the ship’s 
sides, and get away to sea, we left with the impression that the 
only civil fellow connected with Durban Harbour was the 
signalman. The inside of another week brought us within 
sight of the little island which had been chosen by Captain 
Aldrich and Father Perry for our temporary observatory. The 
second part of the voyage had been as prosperous as the first, 
and we were running fast with a fair wind up the Straits of 
Mozambique, when we met with the only exciting incident of 
the voyage. Standing on the poop before breakfast on the 
Sunday morning, the 22nd of October, I heard the cry: “ Fire 
in the bread-room!” It appeared to me unnoticed by others 
near me, and for a moment I hoped I was mistaken. Another 
instant and the head appeared again through the pantry sky- 
light and repeated the cry, and immediately the firebell rang. 
It was a fine spectacle, but one I hope to never see again. No 
word was heard; but every man was at work. At first to me 
all seemed a wild but wordless confusion. Men appeared to be 
tumbling about in all directions and over one another ; when the 
scene suddenly changed like a dissolving view to one of perfect 
stillness, every hose ready, and every man at his place waiting 
for the order. The captain was on the poop half-shaven ; the 
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first lieutenant at the fire half-dressed ; the second on the poop 
in command of the fire brigade; the chief engineer at the 
engines. The first order had been given to close hatchways, a 
second preparatory to putting about the ship to run before the 
wind, and a head again appeared above the skylight to cry “ Fire 
out!” Serious faces smiled again, and I breathed again. All 
began and ended within three minutes. It was blowing hard at 
the time, and the ship was rolling freely, and the coast was 
unapproachable. The fire was but a small affair, but one which 
might have become a great one. Thoughtless men are every- 
where to be found, and one of these had left an open lamp to 
take care of its own balance in the bread-room. This capsized 
and started the fire which had frightened me, and afforded a 
good test to Captain Aldrich of the efficiency of his fire drill. 
In the afternoon of the same day we rounded the little island 
Nos Vey by the west of it, and coming up to within a proper 
distance of a French trader bark, dropped our anchor to the 
north-east of the land. 

We had had many descriptions of the natives of these 
shores, amongst whom we were to live, both from books old and 
new, and from recently published pamphlets sent us by the 
missioners who had visited the tribes within the last few years. 
All agreed in condemning them as thieves and liars, and 
cunning in the extreme. The appearance on shore on this 
Sunday afternoon did not confirm the opinion thus formed for 
us. The English and French flags floating over large merchant 
yards surrounded by thinly-built stockades, the bark lying at 
anchor by us, and the small fleet of canoes and cutters by the 
shore spoke only of security and trade. On the following morn- 
ing Captain Aldrich and Father Perry paid a visit to the 
merchants, and selected sites for the observatories and tents. 
The merchants confirmed all the evil we had read about the 
Sakalaves. They were greatly rejoiced to see us, and said that 
our arrival was a providential protection to them. They 
informed us of the murders perpetrated some miles inland in the 
previous month, and seemed anxious about their own safety. 
From all that we could gather from these men, and from some 
Norwegian missioners from the mainland, we concluded that the 
unfortunate Frenchman and American had fallen amongst a 
gang of thieves, to whom murder was a trifle when booty could 
be gained by it. But it must be acknowledged that there were 
signs of something more. There was an appearance of 
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vengeance in the circumstances attending the murder of the 
Frenchman. His arms had been torn out and nailed to a tree. 
The Norwegian missioner, Mr. Rosvig, stationed at Tullear, a 
native village on the mainland not far from us, believed that 
the attack was one of pure hostility to the Europeans. Which- 
ever be the cause, the traders generally seemed to be of opinion 
that they would have to run for it unless something were done 
soon to punish the outrage. They advised us to show ourselves 
armed on land as well as on sea, and added that with this pre- 
caution and with the Fawwz near, we should not be troubled by 
them in any way. And so Captain Aldrich decided to adhere to 
his first intention of giving us an armed detachment of bluejackets 
for body guard and sentry duties. Some advised us to carry 
revolvers while at night work in the observatories, which were 
some distance from the sentry’s beat. This we never did, and 
certainly never found the need of them. Only once I was 
startled by the sudden appearance of a face above the canvas 
wall of my observing hut, and was glad to find it was not a 
black one. We were soon confirmed in the opinion that the 
precautions of the captain were wise. A third-rate chief in the 
neighbourhood, or head man as he called himself, came soon 
after our arrival to pay a sort of official visit to the ship. He 
was a remarkable looking fellow. His countenance had some- 
thing of the European type about it, and he was particularly 
distinguishable from his grinning followers by a more than 
English severe seriousness. This man was of good service to 
us in one way, and promised to be a valuable help all round. 
He spoke English sufficiently, and was willing, perhaps anxious, 
to remain on board as an official representative of the King and 
Royal Princes. After gently disposing of his claim to live in 
the ward-room, Captain Aldrich agreed to allow him to stay on 
board as interpreter and agent with the tribes. The one good 
turn he was able to do us before leaving was that of tabooing 
the portion of the island occupied by our tents and observa- 
tories. At the request of Captain Aldrich, he made this known 
to the native tribes, and when asked what should be done if the 
order were transgressed, the answer was at once “Shoot him!” 
I don’t think there is a recklessness of human life amongst these 
tribes ; their respect for their own lives and their fear of the 
sharp retributive vengeance by the relatives of a murdered man, 
keep their hands clean. But the answer of the head man shows 
that when there is no danger to self little thought is given to the 
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danger of a neighbour. Whether due to this man’s order or to 
the dread which, we afterwards learnt, our arrival had inspired 
into all the tribes about, we were never afterwards troubled by 
curious visitors. This was the only service this man was able to 
render us. After two days he came to the captain with a longer 
face than usual to say that he had been warzed. This meant 
that if he did not at once quit the ship, bigger men would do for 
him. He was a loss to us, and we regretted his leaving. Accord- 
ing to the missioners he was the only honest man on the 
coast. His departure was soon followed by the decampment of 
a small village near our quarter. We never learnt the history 
of this. They had disappeared bag and baggage during the 
night, and we never heard or saw anything of them more. 
Perhaps they too had received a warning. This is probable, 
for they could hardly have failed to learn, during the course 
of the seven weeks we lived upon the island, that we meant 
no harm. But they never returned, and for the rest of the 
time the island was occupied solely by ourselves, by the 
merchants, and their native servants. We were not altogether 
cut by the natives. Every day we had visitors to the island for 
fishing and trading purposes. But none ventured to remain 
during the night longer than was needed to wait for the tide 
to help them over the coral reef which surrounded Nos Vey. 

It was not long before we gained further information about. 
the dispositions of the natives towards us from more direct 
acquaintance with them. As soon as all the instruments were 
mounted, tents pitched, and the new little village set in living 
motion, Captain Aldrich commenced the work he had set 
himself to accomplish during the ship’s delay. This was a 
careful survey of a reach of the mainland coast north and 
south of our position. It occupied himself and officers during 
the remainder of the time, and was just completed before the 
work of repacking began. Boats were daily sailing between the 
ship and the mainland. Many times a boat’s crew and officers 
remained out two or more nights, and one expedition was away 
for nearly two weeks. Coloured flags appeared on various 
elevated positions to serve as bearings—points. Sunlight flashes 
were continually exchanged between these stations and the 
primary one near the time observatory. And sometimes gun- 
powder explosions were used for sound signals. All these made 
the natives wonder. They found the officers and men of the 
ship moving about amongst them quite indifferent to their 
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presence, curiosity, or threats, and yet showing no signs of 
hostility. They were puzzled. A large meeting was held by 
one of the princes, to which Mr. Rosvig, the Norwegian mis- 
sioner at Tullear, was summoned. Being questioned about 
the intentions of the war-ship, Mr. Rosvig made no attempt to 
re-assure the assembly or to explain the meaning of what was 
being done. He knew the crafty nature of the prince, and that 
any attempt to explain would only expose himself to be treated 
as an ally of his enemies. He told the prince that the captain 
of the English man-of-war was like himself a smaller king under 
a greater one ; that he himself was -but a humble citizen like the 
prince’s followers, and could not dare to question the English 
King about his intentions; that the only one who could do 
this was the prince himself. The answer was received with loud 
applause by the assembly, and the prince was left to make up 
his mind to venture a visit on board the Fawz. This was 
beyond his courage. He threatened to tear down the flags, 
but his followers refused to assist him. He repeated his 
threat, but the flags remained to the end. 

From this incident and from the frequent contact of the 
surveying parties with the tribes, we soon came to know that 
they were more afraid of us than we needed to be on guard 
against them. But their supposed treacherous nature prevented 
our captain from relaxing anything of the strict watchfulness he 
had instituted at the commencement. The story of the previous 
month’s tragedy served as a warning. According to all the 
accounts we had received of this, the unfortunate travellers had 
been treated with kindness and led to believe that they could 
journey on without fear, by men who immediately after turned 
upon them and shot them down when off their guard. Will it 
ever be discovered whether this was perpetrated according to 
orders of one or other of the princes, the King’s sons, or was the 
work of highway robbers? It seems very unlike the willing work 
of the natives asa class. These have always appeared to us a 
merry, peaceful, indolent, inoffensive race. And we have been 
led to believe that all that is dangerous in them is due to these 
princes, and there are eight of them, who trade upon the 
universa! superstitious awe in which they are held by their 
father’s subjects. It is believed all over the coast that some 
terrible calamity would befall any one who should raise his hand 
against any one of these; and so there is no law to restrain their 
rapacity. The visit of a king’s son is like a plague. It works 
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destruction all round. Whatever he wants he takes, and he does 
not hesitate to reduce to poverty any one who happens to be 
the owner of a large number of oxen, if it suits him to want 
them. During our stay one of the better-to-do-men of the 
neighbourhood was thus stripped of his property. The ex- 
ample spreads contagion, and for the time survival of the 
fittest is the undoubted law. Shortly before we left, one of 
these ruffians had the effrontery to select Mr. Rosvig’s house to 
recover from a drunken fit. He lay for six hours on the floor 
of the central room; and when he came round demanded his 
dinner with the threat of burning down the house if not treated 
properly. We all wished we had the commission to treat him 
properly. It would have been a service to the tribes if we could 
have carried him off to Natal, to show them that these men 
could be resisted without the island’s sinking in the sea. Occa- 
sionally the traders are visited by these princes, and not un- 
willingly give them a part of their demand as a tax upon their 
trade. But the traders are in a position to draw the line at a 
fixed amount. The natives know the advantages they gain by 
the big ships, and the last argument always prevails: we go 
away and the ships never return. It requires nerve to stand by 
the argument. On one occasion the French trader had to assist 
its eloquence by the display of his revolver, which he assured 
them would kill five of them before they could kill him. But 
generally it needs no help. Some years ago it saved an Italian 
ship-wrecked crew from a miserable captivity. They had been 
surrounded by natives and carried off as slaves. Capt. M 
hearing of it put off in his schooner, and threatened to leave 
the island with ships and all his goods if they did not at once 
hand them over to him one and all. This was effective and the 
astonished captives must have felt some gratitude to their 
deliverer. 

Slavery on this coast seems to be very general, but it isa 
peculiar form of servitude. According to accounts given of it 
by the Europeans, the slave appears to be better off than the 
master in many ways, and better provided for than the master’s 
children in all respects. Those we have seen appear contented 
and merry enough. A number of them are in the employ of 
the French and English traders. They are not their slaves. 
They belong to masters living in the mainland, and have been 
sent or allowed to go to work in the yards on Nos Vey. They 
are bound to give their earnings to their masters, which they 
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probably do; for they are always paid in calico stuffs which 
cannot easily be stowed away for their own advantage. But 
they get all they care for, and never receive ill-treatment. They 
have a powerful protection, strange to say, in the unscrupulous 
rapacity of the King’s sons. If discontented with his master, a 
slave has only to make an accusation against him to one of 
these, and, true or false, this affords a reason satisfactory to the 
prince for imposing a fine on the master and selling his slave to 
another. Thus the slave may be said to be more the owner of 
his master than the owner is master of his slave. Practically 
Sakalave slavery amounts to this. The master feeds his slave 
and has to be civil to him ; and the slave works for him either 
at home or as a hack, which he will continue to do until he 
wants a change. 

We have laid the heavy charge against the King’s sons of 
being the great obstacle in the way of improving the condition 
of the Sakalave tribes in the south-west coast of Madagascar. 
But a heavier accusation remains against some members of the 
civilized world ; not against the companies whose servants they 
are, for it is well known that these strictly forbid the sale of rum 
to the natives. But the companies’ authority is unable to control 
the actions of their servants ; and some of these use this moral 
poison freely to purchase goods at a cheaper rate. And the 
unscrupulous use of it as an article of barter by some indepen- 
dent smaller traders forces its employment by the rest. An 
honest Bourbon agent, in answer to the expostulations of Mr. 
Rosvig on the subject, answered “I never use it nor allow it to 
be used as barter, or gift, except when that. American comes 
about ; and then no other money is of value in the market. 

The attempts of the Norwegian Missionary Society to instil 
some religion into these unhappy tribes appears to have failed 
completely. Mr. Rosvig, who frequently came over from Tullear 
to visit us, has been eight years amongst them, and acknowledges 
that he has not succeeded in making the smallest impression 
upon them. He appears to us to be devoted to his work, dis- 
heartening as it is. He is well versed in the Malgash tongue, 
and spends his time in teaching a school and combating the 
notion of parents that he ought to pay them for allowing their 
children to go to school. The attendance varies between nothing 
and thirty. He frankly owned that he was waiting for the 
remainder of his ten years’ service to expire, and looking forward 
to the time when he should be able.to-shake from his feet the 
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sand of the south-west Madagascar coast. There are many 
more of his countrymen engaged in the same attempt; but none 
have better success. 

There is a great admixture of foreign blood amongst the 
tribes we met with. An African, mostly Kaffir element, was 
introduced through the Zanzibar trade, politely called immigra- 
tion, which has since been put down. The true blood Saka- 
lavea may be distinguished from the descendents of the 
African importation by their straight hair. It is not easy to 
detect this, because all, both men and women, knot their hair into 
detached stumps which hide both the straight quality of the 
one and the woolliness of the other. They are a good-looking 
race. The men are finely built but look stronger than they are. 
The women have a pleasing appearance and seem gentle and 
good-natured. They are not black but of a copper colour, 
varying in shade between the fairer sort of the tint of a new 
penny, and the more common lot as dark as an old but well 
polished copper coin. They clothe well; the men being well 
wrapped about with their long lamba. Only when at work or 
out of the way they are satisfied with the minimum needful. 
The women are completely covered, except when at work, when 
their costume somewhat resembles the European miscalled 
evening full dress. We have sometimes met them in the heat 
of the day going to work, and have noticed that they drew their 
lamba over their shoulders as soon as they observed us in the 
the distance. 

Of the natural history of the south-west coast of Mada- 
gascar we have nothing to say. We were too far from the 
interior to make collection of either animals, insects, reptiles, 
or plants. We occasionally picked up a pretty shell on the 
sands. But of these there were none exclusively peculiar to 
Madagascar. All that we saw are to be found on the coast of 
Ceylon and elsewhere. Some land tortoises, sea and river turtles, 
a few specimens of the one kind of harmless serpent on Nos 
Vey, some lizards, a chameleon, a Madagascar cat, and a couple 
of moths blown over from the mainland were about all we were 
able to collect in the interests of natural science. 

To return to ourselves and Nos Vey. Nos Vey is the name 
given to a small island on the south-west coast of Madagascar, 
about two miles from the nearest point on the mainland, and 
in most maps of Africa marked by a dot to the southward of 
St. Augustine’s Bay. It is a mere coral reef sand hill about three 
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quarters of a mile long, and a quarter broad. A coarse grass 
has overgrown the greater part of it, and in some places a few 
stumpy bush trees, said to be the coral trees, have sprung up. 
From time unknown it remained no more than a sand hill, 
visited only by fishermen. A singular superstition about it kept 
it clear of anything like a human habitation until a few years 
since, when Capt. M , of the Bourbon firm of trade, selected 
the island for his depét of merchandise. He was forced to look 
about for some more favourable situation than Tullear on the 
mainland, by the great inconveniences he suffered from the too 
close proximity of the native tribes on the coast. The island 
has no water on it, and he wisely concluded that the natives 
could never settle there for any length of time, nor gather 
together upon it in large numbers for a short time. He met with 
great opposition from the headmen of the tribes, who assured 
him that the island would sink as soon as the first house 
was built upon it. Nevertheless a neat reed house with a 
suitable veranda, several store-houses, and offices quickly 
rose up. A large water tank was built under ground, and 
a powder magazine beside it; and the whole surrounded 
by a light stockade. A watch tower was raised within 
the enclosure, which overlooked the entire island, and small 
cannons were mounted both about the yard and at commanding 
positions on the island. The natives soon grew accustomed to 
the accomplished facts and forgot their superstition. Some 
begged permission to live on the island to work in the yard. 
Other traders followed the French example, and Nos Vey 
is now the centre of the commercial activity of the savage tribes 
of south-west Madagascar. We sometimes had as many as 
two schooners and a bark besides the Fawn riding at anchor 
under the lee of the reef, beside the water-cutters and the many 
native canoes ; which gave the place the appearance of a busy 
little port. The want of water, while in the main the safeguard 
of the traders, is also their vulnerable point. The weakness is 
greatly remedied by the store of water in the tanks; but the 
natives have the power, and sometimes use it, of cutting off the 
supply. They have only to persevere, and the traders must 
either come in to their terms, or go home. But there is little fear 
of this, and no apprehension of violence any longer exists. The 
cannon mounted on the island and round the stockade have 
been removed, and now the only appearance of defence is the 
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parched island has other great advantages which make up for the 
dearth of water. It is free from fever. There are no mosquitos 
nor any other of the plagues which usually infect hot countries. 
These immunities we prized greatly. We were told the mos- 
quitos on the mainland were as big as rats; on Nos Vey there 
were none. We had no inconveniences to bear with during our 
sojourn on this little sanatorium of the traders. The heat, 
although great, was never distressing. The Fahr, thermometer 
usually stood between 80° and 90° during the day, and occasion- 
ally reached 93°. But we were seldom, and never for long, 
without a breeze. The nights were cool, the thermometer never 
being higher than 76°. They were often damp with heavy 
dews, and sometimes so wetting that our clothes were as satu- 
rated with the moisture as they might be if exposed for hours 
to a Scotch mist. On one occasion [ have wrung the water 
from my hair while observing under a clear sky, as I had done 
in the morning on coming out of the sea. 

On the morning after our arrival all hands were at work 
getting up the heavy gear and boating it to shore. For this it 
was necessary to take the tides at the right hours; for at less 
than half-tide the boats were obliged to remain outside the reef. 
All went well without damage to men or instruments. Only 
once a boat was capsized by rollers heavier than usual. But the 
instruments had been landed, and the men did not object to the 
wetting. The day had been hot and the men had worked hard. 
A sea-bath was the right finish to the day. It took the best 
part of an hour fighting with the rollers, to right the boat, and 
keep her so, and get her off into safe water. Seeing these men 
at work on the island under a tropical sun of any heat, and still 
more their officers breaking stones, mixing cement, and digging 
deep holes in the sand has produced an impression on our 
minds, which has confirmed an old one: that the officers and 
men of the Royal Navy are amongst the hardiest of Englishmen, 
and are deservedly the pride of their country. A Norwegian 
servant of the English establishment told us he had never seen 
men work like them under such a sun before; and maintained 
that it would kill any other set of Europeans. 

We were disappointed with the nature of the ground we 
had to build upon. We had hoped to find the hard coral reef 
without labour to rest the foundations on, but the sand was 
very deep. After sinking 9 feet without any sign of rock we 
were forced to be content with a rough stone concrete pillar 
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built up in the sandhole, and rising above ground in finer stone 
concrete to the height of 4% feet. This carried the altazimuth 
instrument on which all the other observations depended for 
time and geographical position. The site was sclected so as 
to serve the double purpose of the transit expedition and of 
the surveying party. It was visible from all positions on the 
mainland coast. Two telescopes carrying 6-inch object-glasses 
were mounted at no great distance from the time observatory. 
The sites near to one another were chosen to the east of a 
long stretch of grass-grown land, in order to diminish the boiling 
effect on the air caused by the heat of the sun upon the sand.? 
The foundations of the telescopes were sunk 4 feet in the sand. 
Each instrument was covered with a canvas hut. And paths 
were cut through the grass to connect the observatories with 
one another and with the open sand plot or square on which 
the house tents were pitched. These were three: a sleeping 
tent, a mess tent, and a guard room tent. The kitchen was in 
the open air. A moveable screen was all that was needed to 
protect the cook and the fire from the strong winds. One of 
the bluejackets was told off to be cook, and proved to be a 
very good one. True to his nature as a sailor, he never found 
any difficulty in doing anything. If a sudden need occurred 
for an extra provision at table to supply the wants of unexpected 
guests, he was ready to .catch, kill, pluck, and cook a couple of 
chickens in time for the usual dinner hour. Two other seamen 
were chosen for observatory helps, and about half a dozen more 
for the defence of the new village against any possible assault. 
It had risen quickly. It had sprung from nothing within a 
week. By the Ist of November the ordinary work of an 
astronomical observatory had become a routine, and the equa- 
torial telescopes were ready for timing the occultations of any 
stars which might be crossed by the moon during the first 
lunation, which began on the 10th of November. This was 
not a part of our commission. But it had been agreed on 
between ourselves and the observers of the expedition to New 
Zealand, and with the Astronomer Royal at Cape Town, to 
observe all the stars occulted by the moon during the first half 
of the lunation. These observations may not be required; but 


1 The sun would be in the west at the time of the transit of the planet Venus, and 
it was hoped that the grass between the telescopes and the sun’s position would sAve 
us from this disturbance, which might be fatal to the observation. We have reason 


to believe that we owe much to the grass. 
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should any doubt be thrown upon the determination of the 
longitudes by other methods, they will be of great value in 
clearing the uncertainty. 

The constant round of work both by day and night having 
now set in, time slipped by more quickly with us than with 
those of the ship’s crew, who were not engaged in survey work. 
Unfortunately, there was little shooting and less fishing. Now 
and then an excursion round the little island brought the officers 
across a few quails which were an agreeable variety on the 
table: and sometimes a fresh fish appeared on the board which 
was not agreeable. What fishes there may be in the waters 
about Madagascar experience has not taught us.2 Perhaps 
only those remain to be caught by men which have been refused 
by the sharks. There are any number of these monsters about, 
and so there must be food for them. The absence of game as 
a practice for shots was supplied for by the target and rifle 
drill. The sharp crack of the ball on the metal bull’s eye 
afforded an instance of the deception of sound as a guide to 
the distance or direction of its origin. Wherever one was on 
the island the ring on the metal seemed close to the ear. 

Monotony was disturbed on the morning of the 6th of 
November by a fire on the island. A working gang had come 
on shore early in the morning, and one of them dropped a 
lighted match or some burning tobacco amongst the dried-up 
grass. This blazed up readily, and was soon beyond the control 
of the gang. All hands from our village were at once on the 
spot with coal bags and whatever else could be picked up, to 
beat down the flames. The wind carried them on with a hot 
crackling roar with a rapidity which baffled the best efforts. 
The smoke was soon discovered by the ship, and all who could 
-be spared were quickly on shore with every variety of water- 
carrying instrument. These were soon abandoned when the 
nature of the conflagration was seen. Another short attempt 
was made to arrest its progress, during which one of the natives 
showed more sagacity than many Englishmen. He took his 
sack to the sea and soaked it well. This did more work than 
ten cthers. Still it was soon clear that the attempt was useless, 
and the whole force, under the command of the first lieutenant 
of the ship, was turned to clearing wide paths between the fire 
and the observatories. It is well the wind did not drive that 
way. It is doubtful whether a wide enough clearance of the 


? The few which came before us were of the poorest quality. 
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grass could have been made time enough to effect more than 
a temporary check in the fire’s course. Sparks carried over by 
the wind would have created a fresh blaze, and no one could 
have faced the heat to stamp out new beginnings. But the 
chances of success were worth the effort, and the danger of 
the wind suddenly shifting at this time of the morning to its 
usual direction, right on to the observatory huts, was so well 
known to all, that every man worked with a will at pulling up 
the grass to leeward of the flames. Had the wind been as usual 
from the S.W. instead of the N.E., the two equatorial telescopes 
would probably have lost their object-glasses in the heat of the 
passing flames, and the work of the expedition would have come 
to an untimely end almost before it was begun. We profited 
by the warning, and in a short time a large circle round each 
observing hut was cleared of the grass fuel. 

On the 26th of November the sun rose on a mourning scene 
at Nos Vey. The English and French colours on the ships 
at anchor and over the shanties on shore were flying at half- 
mast. A long procession of all the Europeans on the island, 
followed by a double line of native men and women clothed in 
every variety of colours, were slowly moving from the French 
quarter, bearing a coffin covered with a suitable black pall, to 
the large mess tent. This had been fitted out as a chapel, 
draped in black with all things ready for a mortuary Mass. On 
arriving, the coffin on its bier was placed in the centre of the 
chapel, the Europeans, including two of the officers of the Fawxz 
in full dress uniform, entered and gathered round the sides of the 
bier, and the native attendants stood by outside the tent door, 
while the Rev. Father Perry celebrated the Holy Sacrifice for 
the poor but favoured departed soul. After Mass the funeral 
service was read, and the procession re-formed and marched to 
the burial ground, which was situated under the shelter of four 
coral trees, and surrounded by a small stockade. Here the 
coffin was laid in a deep cutting in the sand, and a short funeral 
oration was given by Father Perry in French. It was an 
imposing sight on that barren little island. The Frenchman 
who had died, and whom we have called poor and yet favoured, 
was a servant of the Bourbon trading house. It was well known 
that his constitution had been shattered by his habit of drinking, 
and on the first attack of sickness, three days before he died, 
all who knew him knew also that his end was near. Father 
Perry attended him during his illness. And the poor man was 
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glad to find a priest in that desert corner of the world, and one 
too who could talk to him in his native tongue. Who can tell 
what a blessing it was for that soul that the last sickness should 
have come at this time? Who can say how much the salvation 
of this soul was a part of the design of Providence in selecting 
this station for us? 

As time advanced and the planet Venus still shone brightly 
long after the sun had set in the evenings, the bluejackets 
looked with doubt on the whole expedition. They maintained 
she could never fetch up by the 6th of December. But before 
the beginning of the month they saw she was making a spurt, 
and their spirits revived. We had had a continuous round of fine 
days and nights, with one exception, since the third day after 
our arrival till the 2nd of December. <A great change then 
came over the sky. Heavy clouds hung overhead and all 
around the hills. Lightning at night played all over the main- 
land, and thunder was heard from time to time both night and 
day. Occasional showers added to the threats of an approaching 
rain season. The 5th of December was a succession of thunder 
storms and heavy rains, which struggled to penetrate our canvas 
roofs. The night was dry, but the sky was more densely covered 
with unmoving clouds than during the day. One star struggled 
into sight for a moment, and the faithful sentry called me 
according to orders. It was a meiancholy sight. All remained 
unchanged at sunrise on the 6th, except that the wind had 
shifted, and this gave us certainty of a finé afternoon. All 
things were ready. Our experience of the climate and acquaint- 
ance with our telescopes had induced us to apply to the English 
trader for some of the native house-wall matting, in order to 
build up a higher and wider shelter for them against the S.W. 
winds than was afforded by the canvas walls. We had learned 
that if we were to see the sun at all, it must be with a brisk S.W. 
wind. Fortunately, Mr. Oman, the English agent, had a large 
stock of the matting ready dressed for fixing up; and in two 
days, while the wind was blowing from N.E., the screen walls were 
raised to shelter the instruments on the S.W. side. The labour 
was not in vain. By one o'clock in the afternoon of the 6th the 
wind wheeled round to its fine side, the sky cleared, and the 
remainder of the day was bright, cloudless, and windy. Between 
three and four o'clock all the officers who could leave the ship 
came on shore provided with what small astronomical arms 
they had been able to pick up, to watch the rare phenomenon. 
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Captain Aldrich had the use of a 4-inch object-glass, tube, and 
eye-pieces, brought out from the Stonyhurst College Observa- 
tory, which he had mounted equatorially on a rough but firm 
wooden stand. His observations will be a valuable addition to 
our own. A strange silence pervaded the astronomical village 
during the half hour while the planet was entering on the sun’s 
disc. This was followed by a general buzz of mutual congratu- 
lations as soon as it was clear that all was over and the internal 
contact had been satisfactorily observed by the three telescopes. 
All faces became as bright as the sky. The thought of going 
home without success had for four days cast the gloom of the 
weather over the minds of philosophers, officers, and men. 

The night remained fine throughout, and all the observations 
needed for fixing the local time were obtained. The following 
morning dawn saw the busy working gang again on shore to 
undo and repack. By the afternoon of the 8th all the instru- 
ments and tents were packed and shipped except the altazimuth, 
which remained standing for the last night’s work. This was 
to time the chronometers for the return measure of the meridian 
distance between Nos Vey and Durban. After an early dinner 
on board we returned to shore to wait for any chance after 
sunset of a break in the newly gathered clouds, to gain our 
last observations. We were most fortunate. Father Perry 
caught two stars during a temporary opening which covered 
over again immediately. We then exchanged flash signals 
with the ship to connect the chronometers on board with the 
observatory clock. Another break in the clouds enabled me 
to get another pair of stars, and the sky finally closed. We 
began the last packing about half-past ten o'clock, and after 
waiting for the tide till one in the morning, put off from shore 
with our last load, and reached the ship about two o'clock. At 
six we weighed anchor and steamed away from Nos Vey, leaving 
two Norwegian friends on the shore waving their last farewell. 
They felt our leaving greatly. It produced a wide desert gap 
on the island, and they must for many days have felt the loss 
of the merry life around them which the constant to and fro 
of our light-hearted bluejackets gave to the place. 

We made a prosperous, uneventful voyage across to Durban, 
where we experienced the same discomfort as before from the 
incessant rollers in that unquiet bay. But, no longer being in 
quarantine, we met with all civility. We were soon in commu- 
nication with the new director of the Durban Observatory, Mr. 
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Neison, to arrange for time signals by telegraph from the Cape 
Observatory to be forwarded by light flashes to the ship. And 
on the following night, we woke up the population to a sense of 
imagined danger by the sharp blast of our small guns, the 
flashes of which were to be timed both at the Observatory and 
on board. It was said that many on shore were persuaded that 
Cetewayo had got loose and was upon them. We got away to 
sea again on the 18th, and made a good fair wind passage, 
keeping well in the strong Agulhas current until we met with 
a gale of wind in our teeth off Cape Agulhas. This knocked us 
about in a heavy sea for three days, and put us back on our 
course about thirty miles. All attempts at work with one’s 
papers during this time proved useless. It required more hands 
than two to keep them on the table, and more legs than two to 
keep oneself in the chair. So papers, pens, and books were 
stowed away, and the study of circles gave place to a study of 
cords. These strained and stretched under the weight of port- 
manteaus, boxes, tables, clothes-chests, and what not. Servants 
were busy tightening and strengthening, and we in looking on. 
In spite of our study and the servants’ care, it was laughable to 
see how many things broke loose when the ship went round on to 
the other tack. In the height of the gale her canvas was reduced 
to close-reefed main topsail and storm stay-sail, and the /awz 
leapt and plunged and rolled over the waves with an activity 
worthy of her name. Often we watched her dive into the sea, 
thinking it impossible she could rise again without an unbroken 
sea over her bows, and wondered to see her come up again as 
dry as if she were in dock. Only occasionally she would lash 
the rollers as if in anger, and send up the spray to her foretop- 
mast yard. On the afternoon of Christmas Eve I heard the 
pipe, “Hands make sail.” This surprised me, for the sea was 
still as big as ever, and the wind was howling loud through the 
rigging. I went up on to the poop to look at the weather and 
watch the operations. The reefs were shaken out of the main- 
topsail, the mainsail, and all the other square sails were set, and 
I wondered the more. I ventured the modest remark to Captain 
Aldrich that it was still very squally, and the sea was running 
high. He smiled, and reserved his answer for the evening. 
While sitting together in his cabin after dinner, the wind and 
sea having now quietened notably, he reminded me of my 
remark, and added that he should never have done what he did 
had he nothing but the sea and sky to guide him ; but he was 
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quite sure the barometer would not deceive him. He then 
narrated to me the following account of preparation for a gale 
of wind in this sea on his first voyage round the Cape. It may 
serve to show the advantages gained by fellow-men from the 
careful record of meteorological phenomena. He had carefully 
read all that he could find touching the winds and currents and 
other things of interest to navigators in the Cape seas. Amongst 
the sailing directions he found this warning: you may be 
rounding the Cape westward with a fair breeze on a pleasant 
sea, and with a bright clear sky above. If it be in the winter 
season, and you see a bank of cloud in the west or a straggler 
scudding from the west, look out for a flash of lightning and 
listen for a peal of distant thunder. If you see the one or hear 
the other, make all haste to shorten sail and prepare for a gale 
of wind in your teeth. This was a timely warning for Captain 
Aldrich on his first voyage round the Cape. It was in the 
winter, and on a day such as just described. He saw the light 
passing scud and heard the peal of the thunder. He quickly 
turned up all hands to shorten sail, and as the last rope was laid 
a fierce gale was on the ship, which but for the timely warning 
would have taken her a-back and sent her down. 

Owing to the delay caused by our adverse luck off Cape 
Agulhas, we had to eat our Christmas dinners on board. We 
were not unprovided for the chance. Numerous turkeys, geese, 
and chickens had been procured at Nos Vey through the help 
of the merchants. These were cheap and large, but did not 
improve on the voyage. I have heard different prices quoted 
for a turkey, from 9d. to 4s. But I know that the bluejackets 
on shore bought chickens from the natives at 3d. a-piece. 
Necessity developed the artistic talent of the wardroom steward, 
and it was surprising to see how gay the table looked when we 
sat down to dinner at half-past eight, after dropping anchor in 
Simon’s Bay. 

On the following day it was blowing too strongly to allow us 
to leave the ship. We could have done so, but at the cost of a 
wetting to ourselves and to the contents of our portmanteaus, So 
we willingly lived another day on the ship, which had become a 
home to us. On the 27th of December we were abie to go away 
dry, and return to the Cape Observatory, where we met with 
the same kind hospitality we had experienced on our first 
arrival. We took our passage home in the Drummond Castle, 
and, after a last farewell visit to the Fawz and friends at Simon’s 
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Bay, moved out of Cape Town Dock at 4 p.m. on January 9, 
1883. There is nothing to tell of the home voyage. It is said 
that the home-bound passengers from the Cape are always as 
quiet and tame as the out-bound ones are noisy and wild. It 
was*during a calm and quick passage to Madeira without a 
break in the monotonous sky and water, save one sleepy bark 
whose hands were too lazy to hoist her colours, that this narra- 
tive has been written, partly at the suggestion of a friend, partly 
to kill the exnuz of a three weeks’ voyage, and partly to satisfy 
the importunity of home friends who find interest in every little 
incident of our voyages. It was an afterthought, and the writer 
has been obliged to trust to an unaided memory. He had never 
thought of writing an account of the expedition during its 
course, and so made neither notes nor inquiries which might 
have helped to gather information for the interest of general 
readers. 

The Drummond Castle has rolied over the mountains of the 
Bay of Biscay in a manner worthy of a good ocean steamer. 
The rising wind helped her as she struggled to get home. No 
land could be seen when the coast should have been in sight ; 
but the air smelt of old England, and the ship seemed to know 
it. The rain soon reassured us that she had found her way 
rightly. At five in the afternoon of the 28th of January she 
rounded the breakwater at Plymouth in the same sullen wet fog 
we had left hanging over Dartmouth Harbour just five months 
ago. 

WALTER SIDGREAVES. 


Colour-Blhindness. 


I—ITS DANGERS AND INCONVENIENCES. 


COLOUR-BLINDNESS is a source of great danger to others as 
well as a personal inconvenience to its possessors, while it 
appears to be advantageous to only one class of persons, 
namely, engravers, who are engaged in rendering coloured 
pictures into shades of black and white. A large number of 
individuals have been examined in this and other countries, 
with the result that about one in every twenty-five males has 
proved to be more or less colour-blind, while among females 
the defect is of rare occurrence, being as low as one in four 
thousand. The occupations which colour-blindness most 
seriously disqualifies are those of railway servants and sailors, 
who stake the lives of many human beings on their power 
to discriminate between the red and green signal lamps and 
flags, by which railway and maritime traffic is regulated. 
Dr. Jeffries states that on some American railways red lamps 
alone are used for signaling; but after much consideration 
of the subject in all its bearings, by Professor Holmgreu and 
others, it has been found impossible to dispense with the green 
light or flag, or substitute another colour for it; and it is 
necessary, therefore, to eliminate all red and green-blind persons 
from the railway and marine services. It has.been found, 
indeed, that persons who are quite unable to distinguish between 
red and green as colours, are often able to distinguish between 
red and green signal lamps by the difference in their illumi- 
nation. To the red-blind the green lamps appear brighter 
than the red, while to the green-blind the red lamps are the 
brighter of the two, and so long as the signals are near the 
observer, and are visible at the same time to admit of com- 
parison, mistakes are not so liable to occur; but if the distance 
is great, or variable, and only one light is exhibited, mistakes 
are inevitable. The difficulty is still greater at sea, as the green 
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light marking the starboard, and the red light on the port side 
of a ship, are arranged so that they can only be seen at the 
same time when the vessel is directly ahead, and the one or the 
other light disappears immediately the ship deviates to the right 
or to the left of the observer, thus precluding all possibility 
of comparison and judgment of the respective luminosity of 
the signal lights, and consequently of the direction in which 
the ship is sailing. 

Another disadvantage of the use of red and green lights— 
the signals of danger and caution—arises from their being what 
are called complementary colours, and from the fact that their 
accidental combination by overlapping of the coloured rays ema- 
nating from each of them will produce white light—the signal 
of safety. To the normal eye a combination of this kind could 
rarely be in the proper proportion of green and red light, and 
an excess of one or the other would be perceptible, while to the 
colour-blind person the result would be a question of greater 
or less luminosity. The difficulty which colour-blind railway 
servants must constantly experience in reading the signals, and 
the minor mistakes which they must commit, leading their 
employers to consider them careless or inefficient servants, must 
eliminate a considerable number of the worst cases, but never- 
theless, recent examinations on Continental railways have shown 
that from 3°5 to 40 per cent. of the employés are more or 
less colour-blind, and there can be little doubt that some of the 
numerous accidents and wrecks are due to this cause, although 
they have been rarely traced to it on account of the other 
circumstances connected with such events, and because the 
pointsmen, guards, and engine-drivers are not examined as to 
their knowledge of colours. The following case recorded by 
Dr. Minder of an intelligent young engineer who was red-blind, 
but who was not aware of it, will illustrate the dangers of this 
defect. 


He held the position first of fireman, and then of engine-driver, on 
one of the Swiss railways. He was hardly at work before his defect 
troubled him. ‘Thinking it was due to the spirit he drank, he stopped 
this for a while; but, the trouble continuing, he became convinced 
that “something was wrong with him about ‘the colours,’” and left 
the distinguishing the signals to his normal-eyed stoker. When another 
man took this assistant’s place—who also seems to have been colour- 
blind—the work began to be “uncomfortable.” As our red-blind 
engineer now had no control by his side, and very frequently was 
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mistaken in his decision, there occurred a series of mistakes, fortunately 
only while manceuvring in the stations, which brought him occasional 
fines and other disagreeable consequences. ‘The red signal-lantern 
gave him the most trouble, because, as he said, he could only dis- 
tinguish it when so near with his engine as not to be able to stop, and 
hence ran by it. He did better with the green signal; and, when 
asked why, replied, “ Because it was brighter.” ‘To the question how, 
then, could he tell the green signal from white, he, in a roundabout 
way, compared green to weak white ; and stated that, with a lantern of 
white glass, he could, by screwing up and down the wick, and thereby 
changing the amount of light, himself imitate the usual railroad signals. 
Very bright light was white; very weak light, red; medium intensity, 
green. 


The dangers of colour-blindness are chiefly confined to the 
mere carrying services, while its personal disadvantages and 
inconveniences range over the whole field of the arts and manu- 
factures of the country. When we remember how many of 
these are concerned with the use of colours, and how largely 
success in any of them depends on a fine sense of their 
differences, accusations, and combinations, we can easily judge 
how helpless are the sufferers from colour-blindness, and indeed, 
what blurring, deformity, and confusion their defect must 
produce in everything they touch. 

It might be thought that colour-blind persons would abstain 
from following arts and occupations which require the dis- 
crimination of colours, or that they would quickly be ousted 
by the mistakes they made; but this is rarely the case, as 
few of them are conscious of their defect, or if conscious of 
some difference of opinion about colours with their friends, they 
think it is simply one of names and not of sensations. Indeed, 
they are not without a sense of colour, but live as it were in 
a different atmosphere of chromatic combinationg—an atmos- 
phere in which they were born and have always lived, and 
believe to be the natural condition of the outer world. It is 
not a little remarkable that many colour-blind persons are great 
lovers of the fine arts, and are often skilful draughtsmen. 
Professor Wilson records the case of a gentlemen who was led 
in early life to discover his inability to arrange his own palette, 
and was accustomed to rely upon a relative to select his colours, 
whilst he had no difficulty in graduating their shades. In the 
rainbow he distinguished blue, yellow, and orange. Green he 
could not see, and he was very uncertain as to red. On one 
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occasion he betrayed his peculiarity of vision by his inability 
to distinguish between the scarlet berries and the green leaves 
of the mountain ash, and on another occasion he was surprised 
to find on returning home from a journey, that a letter which 
he had sent home during his absence was one half in black and 
the other in red ink. An admiral in the British service writes : 


A younger brother of mine, long since dead, was fond of drawing ; 
yet once he painted a red tree in a landscape without being aware 
he had done so. I myself, though fond of drawing, never attempt 
to colour, as I should have done the same, unless the cake of colour 
had been properly marked. Bright scarlet is unmistakable to me ; 
but I once chose a pair of green trousers thinking they were brown. 


This last mistake is matched by another case of a naval 
officer who purchased a pair of red breeches to match his blue 
uniform. An architect had to dismiss a pupil in consequence 
of finding him copy a brown house in bluish-green paint, the 
sky rose colour, and roses blue. A carver and gilder, who 
was colour-blind, had a son who painted a head with the face 
muddy green, which he conceived to be vermilion. A brother 
of this person, an artist by profession, knew no difference by 
gaslight between the variously coloured bottles in a druggist’s 
window, and could not distinguish the red from the green signal 
light at a railway station. That the colour-blind lose many 
of the charms of nature is obvious from the case of a lady who 
could see no difference between the yellow, red, and brown 
tints of autumn, and the bright green shades of the trees in 
spring. Numerous instances of errors in other walks of life 
might be given, for the lower we go in the education scale the 
more prevalent is colour-blindness. The State probably loses 
much by mistakes made by letter-sorters, as postage stamps 
are distinguished more by the colour than the inscription, and 
the pale green half-penny stamp will be confused with the dull 
greys and browns of higher value. It is satisfactory to learn 
from the following statement of an engraver given by Professor 
Wilson, that colour-blindness is not an unmixed evil : 


Strange as it may appear, my defective vision is, to a certain extent, 
a useful and valuable quality. Thus: an engraver has two negative 
colours to deal with, ze, white and black. Now when I look at a 
picture, I see it only in white and black, or light and shade; and any 
want of harmony in the colouring of a picture is immediately made 
manifest by a corresponding discord in the arrangement of its light 
and shade, or, as artists term it, the effect: I find at times many of my 
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brother engravers in doubt how to translate certain colours of pictures, 
which to me are matters of decided certainty and ease. Thus to me the 
defect is valuable. . . . I cannot distinguish between pink and pale 
blue, reds and yellows, blues and greens, reds and greens; but the 
appreciation of the various shades of colours (or the weight of the 
colours, as I may term it) is exceedingly nice and critical. 


IL—ITS NATURE. THE YOUNG-HELMHOLTZ THEORY. 


In addition to the red-blindness and the green-blindness 
already mentioned, there is a third kind known as violet- 
blindness which is of comparatively rare occurrence; and a 
fourth kind of still greater rarity, which shows itself in the 
form of complete blindness to colours of all descriptions, making 
them all mere shades of black, grey, and white. Moreover, 
the colour-sense is very differently developed in different 
individuals: while some persons are able to distinguish the 
minutest tints, others have great difficulty in doing so, and 
some seem only able to make a broad distinction between 
dark and bright shades of colours. The line drawn between 
an average sense of colour and colour-blindness must be deemed 
arbitrary. For ordinary purposes a person who cannot dis- 
tinguish between the various shades of red, or of green, or who 
does not distinuish between blue and violet colours, cannot be 
called colour-blind, as such a want of discrimination is often 
due to carelessness or ignorance ; our colour-blindness can only 
be said to exist when green, red, or grey and brown colours, 
cannot be separated, or when decidedly blue or violet colours, 
are confused with yellow and grey. Those persons who cannot 
distinguish between greens, greys, and browns, but who can 
match purple shades (magenta, rose-colour, pink,) correctly, are 
classed as zmperfect/y colour-blind, in contradistinction to the 
red, green, and violet blind, who confuse purple with blue, 
violet, blue, green (peacock blue), yellow, and grey, who are 
deemed to be completely colour-blind in one of its three forms. 

Colour-blindness is explained by the Young-Helmholtz 
theory of colour vision—a theory which is now generally 
accepted by scientific men who have given their attention to 
the subject. “According to the celebrated Thomas Young, 
each minute elementary portion of the retina is capable of 
receiving and transmitting three different sensations; or we may 
say that each elementary portion of its surface is supplied with 
three nerve fibrils, adapted for the reception of three sensations. 


a 
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One set of these nerves is strongly acted on by long waves 
of light, and produces the sensation we call red; another set 
responds most powerfully to waves of medium length producing 
the sensation which we call green; and finally, the third set 
is strongly stimulated by short waves, and generates the sen- 
sation known as violet. The red of the spectrum, then, acts 
powerfully on the first set of nerves, but according to Young’s 
theory, it also acts on the two other sets, but with less energy. 
The same is true of the green and violet rays of the spectrum: 
they each act on all three sets of nerves, but most powerfully 
on those especially designed for their reception. All this will 
be better understood by the aid of the accompanying diagram, 
which places the colours of the spectrum properly arranged, 
and the curves above them indicate the degree to which the 
three kinds of nerves are acted on by these colours. 


1 2 3 


R G B 


NORMAL COLOUR-VISION, 


We see that the nerves of the first kind are powerfully 
stimulated by red light, are much less affected by yellow, still 
less by green, and very little by violet light. Nerves of 
the second kind are much affected by green light, less by 
yellow and blue, and still less by red and violet. The third 
kind of nerves answer readily to violet light, and are successively 
less affected by other kinds of light in the following order : 
blue, green, yellow, orange, red. The next point in the theory 
is that, if all the three sets of nerves are simultaneously stimu- 
lated to about the same degree, the sensation which we call 
white will be produced! From this theory it follows that the 
three fundamental sensations of colour are red, green, and 
violet, and what are called the three primary colours, correspond 
to these sensations. _ It was formerly supposed, and is still 
popularly believed, that the primary colours were red, yel//ow, 


1 This clear and popular account of Young’s theory is taken from J/odern 
Chromatics, by O. N. Rood (International Scientific Series), to which work and to 
Helmholtz’s Physiological Optics the reader is referred for a fuller discussion of the 
subject. I have adopted Holmgreu’s diagram in preference to Helmholtz’s, as more 
suitable for representing the varieties of colour-blindness. 
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and d/ue, but yellow is now known to be a compound of red 
and green, and blue of green and violet light. According to 
the Young-Helmholtz theory, colour-blindness is due to a 
congenital absence or paralysis of one of the three nerve 
elements of the retina which is sensitive to coloured light, or 
to waves of light of different lengths, and we have therefore 
three kinds of colour-blindness corresponding to the three 
sensations. All the phenomena of colour-blindness are expli- 
cable by this theory, and on the other hand they serve to 
confirm this theory. 

The normal eye can perceive three primary colours and 
their combinations (with the addition of black and white) to 
the extent of about a thousand tints, but the colour-blind can 
perceive only two of the primary colours, and their much more 
limited combinations, the missing colour in each case being 
confounded with one of the other colours which are present 
or represented by a shade of grey, or entirely lost. Moreover, 
the sensation of white, which to the normal eye is the result 
of the combination of the three primary colours, consists of 
only two in the case of colour-blind persons. Thus, our 
blue-green (or so-called peacock blue) is the white of the 
red-blind, yellow is the white of the violet-blind, and purple 
(magenta) of the green-blind. All these colours are inter- 
mediate between the two colour-sensations possessed by the 
colour-blind, but as they are deficient in luminosity they are 
confounded with our greys, and only the lightest shades are 
mistaken for our pure white. 

Any one who has had experience in the mixture of coloured 
light (not pigments), by means of lanterns or revolving discs of 
coloured paper, would be able to diagnose the colour sensations 
of the colour-blind from the curves of the above diagram, but 
we have some interesting records of the actual experience of 
colour-blind persons as to the appearance which our colours 
present to them. Mr. Pole, who is red-blind, tells us that he 
sees black and white and their intermediate compounds, provided 
they are free from all alloy with other c..ours, precisely as we 
do, and he also sees yellow and blue, if unalloyed, in a normal 
manner, but these are the only colours of which he has any 
sensation. 

It may naturally be asked [he says], Do we see objects of other 
colours, such as roses, grass, violets, oranges, and so on? And if we do 
see them, what do they look like? The answer is, that we do see all 
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such things, but that they do not give us the colour-sensations correctly 
belonging to them; their colours appear to us varieties of the other 
colour-sensations which we are able to receive. This will be best 
explained by an example. Take first the colour red. A soldier’s coat, 
or a stick of red sealing-wax, conveys to me a very positive sensation of 
colour, by which I am perfectly able to identify in a given number of 
instances bodies of this hue. . . . But when I examine more closely 
what I really do see, I am obliged to come to the conclusion that the 
sensation is not one that I can identify separately, but is simply a 
modification of one of my other sensations namely, ye//ow. It is, in 
fact, a yellow, shaded with black or grey—a darkened yellow, or what I 
may call yellow brown. . . . I obtain a further proof of this by the 
change of sensation when the hue of red is altered. I find that as the 
colour approaches crimson, the yellow element becomes fainter, and 
the darkening shade more powerful, until very soon the yellow disap- 
pears, and nothing but a grey or colourless hue is presented to my eye, 
although the colour is still a positive and powerful red to the normal 
eye; so that there is a hue of red, which, as a colour, is absolutely 
invisible to the colour-blind. If I go beyond this point, and take reds 
that pass from crimson towards the hue called lake, I see my other 
colour come in, a faint blue, which increases till violet is reached, when 
it becomes more decided. A similar observation will apply to orange, a 
combination of red and yellow—in which the yellow only is perceived. 

The appearance of green to the colour-blind corresponds exactly to 
that of red. Green, in its true aspect, is invisible to them, and conse- 
quently, when neutral—v.¢., unmixed with other colours—it presents to 
the eye the colour of grey. When, however, it is mixed with yellow 
{and most of the greens in nature are yellow-greens), they see the yellow 
only, but diluted or darkened by the invisible green element; and in 
less frequent cases, when the green is mixed with blue, they see the blue 
element only in like manner. 


Professor Holmgreu has recently recorded two cases of 
colour-blindness in which one eye was normal and the other 
colour-blind, one was red-blind and the other violet-blind ; and 
he has compared the colour-sense of the abnormal with that of 
the normal eye in each case with the following result: “The 
principal colours in the spectrum of a violet-blind person are, as 
to their fundamental tone, ved and green. Towards the red end 
his spectrum has quite the same extension as that of a normal- 
eyed person, and is thus, in comparison with the latter, 
‘unshortened.’ Reckoned from the red end, his first funda- 
mental colour stretches over that part of the spectrum which is 
generally seen as ved, orange, and yellow. First in the yellowish- 
green (a little on the other side of Fraunhofer’s line D), he sees a 
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narrow, uncoloured ‘paper white’ belt, from which his other 
colour, gveen, commences, and is continued with at first more 
and more saturation, and afterwards darker and darker shades, 
over the place where we see green, greenish-blue, cyan-blue, and 
indigo to the commencement of the violet, where his spectrum 
absolutely ends with a sharp limit (about Fraunhofer’s line G). 
His spectrum is thus at this end considerably shortened. The 
fact that violet-blind persons confuse the pigment colours, such 
as grecit and blue, purple and red, orange and yellow, z7o/et and 
yellowish-green and grey is thus explained of itself. 

“The two principal colours in the spectrum of the red-dlind 
are, as to fundamental tone, yel/ow and d/ue. The yellow 
commences a little later, reckoned from the end, than the red 
of the normal-eyed (about Fraunhofer’s line C), and stretches 
over the rest of the ved, orange, yellow, yellowish-green, and ends 
in the blue-green (between Fraunhofer’s lines b and F, nearer 
the latter), where a narrow, neutral, colourless belt forms the 
limit against the other principal colour, 4/ue, which stretches 
through the remaining part of the spectrum, corresponding with 
the cyan-bluc, indigo, and violet. At this end there is no 
‘shortening. The red-blind person’s confusing of pigment 
colours greez and yellow, orange and red, purple and blue and 
violet, red and blue-green and grey, is equally well explained 
by this.” 

Unfortunately no similar record exists of the colour- 
perception of the green-blind, but according to the theory, the 
principal colours in the spectrum of a green-blind person are, as 
to fundamental tone, 7ed and violet or blue. The red commences 
with the red, and includes the orange and the yellow. Green, 
with its shades of yellow and blue, are represented by a neutral 
belt of grey, and from this the wzolet stretches through the 
remainder of the spectrum. Red and green are perceived by 
the green-blind in exactly the same way, and are therefore the 
same colour. Purple (a combination of red and violet) is the 
white of the green-blind, and is confused with greys and greens. 


IIIL—METHODS OF DETECTING COLOUR-BLINDNESS. 
There are several methods of detecting the existence of 
colour-blindness, but all of them are based on the principle of 
comparing one coloured object with another. Some of these 
methods are rather complicated, and require some technical 
skill in the examiner; others are simple, and easily effected by 
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persons of ordinary intelligence. These latter are more gene- 
rally employed, and it is some of them I propose to describe. It 
must be distinctly borne in mind at the outset that no decisive 
results can be obtained by asking persons the names of colours. 
Many persons whose colour perception is good are ignorant of 
the names of many colours, and some colours are popularly 
known by different names, as, for instance, orange, which is 
sometimes called red and sometimes yellow, and _ purple 
(magenta), which is often called red, while violet is as often 
misnamed purple. On the other hand, colour-blind persons 
often learn the true names of colours by some other quality or 
circumstance than the colour sensation. Mr. Pole has told us 
that he knew the colour of a soldier's coat and a stick of red 
sealing-wax were red, but when he examined his sensations, he 
found they presented to his mind the same colour as the spring 
foliage of trees, both shades of yellow. All the methods of 
detecting the existence of colour-blindness recognize this 
important fact, and are intended to be carried out without 
mentioning the colour-names. 

Pieces of coloured glass, coloured paper, and skeins of Berlin 
wool, are used for testing the colour sensc, but the latter, for 
various reasons, have been found most useful, and are now 
generally adopted. Any one who has read my former papers 
will see that the chromatic systems of the colour-blind are as 
distinct and definite for each kind of defect as the ordinary 
system is to the possessors of normal vision, and it would 
therefore be possible to arrange a series of coloured wools in 
such an order that they would appear to be of only one colour, 
or of different shades of one colour, to colour-blind persons. 
Thus, if we were to place together different shades of purple 
(magenta), blue, and violet, a person who is blind to red would 
say that they were all of one colour, though differing in shade— 
7... some being lighter or darker than others; if he gave the 
colour a name he would call it blue—the purple equally with the 
others, because he could not perceive the red, which is a con- 
stituent of that colour. Again, if we were to place with this 
same purple bluish greens and greys, a person who is blind to 
green would declare them to be of one colour, or different shades 
of one colour, and if he gave the colour a name he would say 
grey or white, because the purple and green form the neutral 
belts between his two fundamental colours, red and violet. On 
the same principle that the red-blind cannot see the red which 
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enters into the formation of purple, the violet-blind cannot see 
the violet which enters into the formation of that colour, and he 
therefore confuses it with red, while yellowish-green is confused 
with grey, because it forms the neutral belt or white of his 
fundamental colours, red and green. Violet, yellowish- green, 
and grey are consequently all of one colour to a violet-blind 
person. 

Taking advantage of these facts, Dr. Daae, of Krageré, has 
constructed a table of wools in which the colours are arranged 
in rows in the order in which colour-blind persons confound 
them, two rows, consisting of red and of green in different 
shades, being added for normal-sighted persons. The manner 
of using this table is very simple. It is placed before the 
candidate, and he is told that some of the rows of wools contain 
colours of one kind in different shades, and that other rows 
contain different colours, and he is made to go carefully over all 
the rows and point out which are of the same colour and which 
are of different colours. His answer shows, not only whether he 
is colour-blind or not, by the rows he declares are of the same 
colour, but also the nature of his chromatic defect, if it exists. 
If he declares the row of greens and the row of reds are each of 
one colour, and all the others are mixed, he is not colour-blind ; 
but if, in addition to the red and the green rows, he says any of 
the other rows are of ane colour in different shades, he is colour- 
blind. All the rows of wools are numbered, so that it is only 
necessary to know the combinations of wools by their numbers 
to diagnose the nature of the colour-blindness. To check any 
error which may arise in this way the opposite process of 
examination is adopted. A colour, say purple, is pointed out, 
and the candidate is told to point out all the other shades of the 
same colour which are distributed over the table.! 

Dr. Stilling has proposed a method of testing for colour- 
blindness which is in some sense a modification of the above. 
In accordance with the laws of colour-blindness, he has had 
letters in colours printed on a coloured ground, which the 
colour-blind fail to see, because there is no contrast between 
the letter and the ground. The difficulty of obtaining the 
proper shade of the coloured letter and the ground colour for all 

1 T have reproduced Dr. Daae’s table and translated his instructions, but have also 
added a row of colours consisting of light green, browns, and greys, as a test for simple 
colour-blindness, or imperfect colour sense. The book has been prepared for the use 


of the Anthropometic Committee of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and is published for the Committee by Mr. Bogue, St. Martin’s Place. 
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degrees of chromatic defect, stands in the way of the adoption of 
this simple method, which, however, has been mentioned by the 
International Ophthalmic Committee as a ready and simple 
method of separating, roughly; the colour-blind from the 
normal-sighted on railways and ships. 

The method, however, which has received most favour is 
the employment of a large number of different coloured wools, 
first used by Professor Wilson of Edinburgh, and since perfected 
by Professor Holmgreu of Upsala. At a still earlier period, 
Seebech of Germany used coloured paper in a similar manner. 
Holmgreu’s plan is to employ about one hundred and fifty 
skeins of different coloured wools, and he chooses from them 
three skeins as test colours, for reasons which will easily be 
understood from what has gone before. These test colours are 
a light shade of pure green, a purple (magenta), of a colour 
midway between the lightest and darkest shades of that colour, 
and a vivid red, corresponding to the red flag or signal lantern of 
a railway. The pile of mixed colours is placed before the 
candidate for examination, and he is told to pick out the skeins 
which match the light green test. If he picks out unhesitatingly 
the four or five other shades of pure green and no others, his 
colour-sense is good ; but if, in addition to some of the shades 
of green, he picks out light or dark shades of grey, brown, 
tan-colour, and even red, or if he shows a decided disposition te 
make mistakes of this kind, he is colour-blind, or he possesses 
an imperfect colour-sense. In order to ascertain the specific 
character of his colour-blindness, the purple test skein is given 
to him. If he has failed with the green test, but matches the 
purple correctly with other purples and pinks, he is zxcompletely 
colour-blind, but if, in addition to purples, he picks out blue and 
violet skeins, he is red-d/ind, or if he select bluish greens and 
greys he is green-blind. Vvolet blindness is characterised by 
confounding the purple test with red and orange, because a 
person blind to violet cannot see that colour in the purple of 
which it forms part. The red test colour is only intended to 
demonstrate to persons ignorant of the methods of testing the 
colour-sense, that red and green-blind persons are unfit for 
railway and maritime duties. With this test the red-blind 
associate green and brown shades, as well as other reds, which 
to the normal eye seem darker than the test. On the other 
hand, the green-blind select opposite shades which appear /ighter 
than the red. The great advantage of Holmgreu’s method is 
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that it enables us to judge by the action of the person under 
examination his quickness or slowness of colour-perception. 
On the other hand, it is necessary that the examiner should be 
possessed of a good colour-sense himself, and that he should 
bear in mind all the mistakes which colour-blind persons make. 
By using Dr. Daae’s table as a “key,” however, he may dispense 
with a knowledge of the theory on which the method is based. 
Sets of Holmgreu’s wools, which require to be carefully selected, 
can be obtained of some of the optical instrument makers, espe- 
cially those connected with ophthalmic institutions and charities. 
A. T. S. 
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Sighting Cyprus. 


ACTS xxi. 3. 


On the rough deck he stood, where merchant-bales 
Lay cumbrous, pil’d for marts in far-off Tyre; 

An idol-form, Poseidon, or the Twins, 

The vessel's figure-head, swift cleaves the brine 
As eastward plough they, o’er the midland sea. 
Unmeet surroundings for a man of God, 

Whose potent word still aims to assail strong holds 
Of Mammon, Belial, and the siren power 
Worshipp’d within the portals of that fane 

At Paphos, now emerging from the waves 

Upon their sight—his, and the comrade’s true 
Who leaves him not, till his chain clanks in Rome : 
Luke, the physician from Troy’s classic shore. 


Ag’d is he; more by sufferings, more by toil 
Than time—yet sixty years are well-nigh sped 
Since he saw light in Tarsus : that great year 
When Yule stars melted into Bethlem’s dawn, 
When the first martyr wail’d his infant cry. 


Still in the full-blown sail the west wind sings ; 
Paphos is sinking ; he, the cross-nail’d man, 
Not bound, as once Ulysses to the mast, 
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But nail’d unto the sweet Cross of his Lord, 
Mourns o'er his fellow-men, siren-beguiled, 
Whom Paphian rites toward Acheron have sped. 


To loving memory rise, ere Cyprus pass, 
Comrade and friend of unforgotten years ! 
Thus Paul, to the companion at his side: 
“ Luke, ere I found and gain’d thee unto Christ, 
From yonder open beach we launch’d our keel, 
He, ‘son of consolation,’ and myself— 
Our Cyprian labours o’er, for Perga bound. 
Throughout yon island had we borne His Name 
Who gracious call’d us to the truth and word: 
Some men had listened, ponder’d some, or scoff’d ; 
Deem’'d us their nation’s gods, or howl’d us down— 
There the false Elymas strove, but all in vain ; 
While the Proconsul bow’d his thoughtful head. 
From Salamis e’en to Paphos, such the tale. 
Now, in that Salamis we may not view 
While we steer southward, Barnabas yet lives, 
Prelate, Apostle ; more—a prayerful Saint: 
And my soul yearns to greet him once again. 
Why parted we? Though Mark, the sister’s son, 
Shrank from his Lord’s work on the first essay, 
And nature’s voice pleaded o’er much, methought, 
With Barnabas, to have Mark forth of Antioch 
And see their isle once more-—did I then err ? 
My strong desire for labourers like-minded, 
Ever at home, because in exile ever, 
Was it too scantly steep’d in such calm thought 
And self-renouncement, as must temper zeal ? 
Some touch, perchance, was there, o’ the former Saul, 
Of him, who toward Damascus—” 

“ Father, nay,” 
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Luke reverent answer'd—“ other guise I read 
That difference, half forgot : great loss it were 
Ye both had journeyed on one mission path—” 


“ The Zeus and Hermes of the Lystrans’ fable!” 
Broke-in a youthful neophyte, swift of speech, 
Who laugh’d amidships, at the dolphins’ play, 
Nor fear’d the great Evangelist to dumb— 

(For youth is confident)—yet half abash’d 
"Neath the grey mildness of Paul’s steadfast eye: 


“ Great loss ’twere,” Luke resum’d, “ while far and near 
Waves the wide harvest, had ye reap’d abreast ; 

John Mark in Cyprus gathers, doubt it not, 

And I, perchance, had ne'er accosted thee ! 

So the Lord bade, that Cephas ask no more 

What future waited him He lov’d; bade each 

Follow his call—separate, yet ne’er disjoin’d, 

Full soon to meet, where all in Him are one.” 


Thus while they commune, from the sheltering isle 
More widely steers the bark ; Cilicia’s heights 
Blow them hoarse hail, as Cyprus melts from view ; 
Till, where Olympus’ tower’d, is ocean tumult ; 
And many a wine-dark billow’s foaming strength 
With typhon-howlings of Euroclydon 

Buffets the merchant-ship, ere Tyre they see, 

Or their firm footsteps dint the Poenic sand. 


W. H. A. 


1 The classic mountain in Thessaly was one of several bearing the same name. 
Mount Olympus in Cyprus runs east and west through the greater part of the island, 
and must have formed the northern boundary of the journey of SS. Paul and Barnabas 
from Salamis to Paphos. 
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Gerges, the Catholic Coft. 


I WAS lately on a visit to a friend who had just returned 
from Cairo, and I heard many interesting particulars from 
him respecting Egyptian life. He carried in his memory 
images of all he had seen, from a heron fishing on a sand- 
point to the great Pyramid and the Cataracts of the Nile. 
But besides my friend and host, I found in the house another 
object of interest wholly unexpected. It was about two o'clock 
when I arrived there, and when some luncheon was served 
for me I was waited on by a young man who, from his very 
dark complexion, rather flat forehead, and woolly hair, seemed 
a variety of the negro type. Though dressed in other respects 
like an English servant, he wore a black turban, and I suspected 
at once that my host had brought him from Africa. In answer 
to my inquiries I learned that his name was Gerges (George) ; 
his master had first met with him in a café in Cairo, was 
pleased with his expression of countenance and still more 
with his conversation. He was a Copt, and of the native 
Egyptian stock, but not a Mahometan. He bore a good 
character, and a priest who officiated in the Coptic Catholic 
church spoke well of him from personal knowledge. “But I 
think,” said my friend, “you had better learn the story of his life 
from himself when you have been with us a few days and know 
him better. He will show you the way, if you do not know it, 
to the Catholic church to-morrow morning. He never misses 
Mass there on Sundays.” 

A few days only had elapsed before I asked Gerges how he 
liked England, by way of finding an entrance into his inner mind. 
“Only so so, sir,” he replied. “It is foggy and wet and cold 
and unbeautiful for me. It is not Egypt. Egypt for me is the 
garden of the world.” é 

“A man’s native land,” I answered, “is always so, if he is 
good for anything. But what is it particularly that makes you 
so fond of yours? You are not a Mahometan.” 

“No,” said Gerges, “and I never have been: nor were my 
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fathers before me. We are Copts. I have never entered a 
mosque for worship. The water of baptism laved me when I 
was a child, and my father took me to Mass when I was so 
young that I remember nothing about it but sitting cross-legged 
on a straw mat and hearing the large cymbals beat.” 

“ Have not the Coptic Christians cut themselves off from the 
Holy See, Gerges ?” 

“Not all of them,” said the African. “There are many who 
hold communion with the Pope of Rome, and who frequent 
churches in which the ritual is approved by proper authority. 
To these my father belonged, but in a general way we lived at 
peace with our neighbours, whether Monophysites or Moslems. 
I will not say that no bitterness ever broke out between us, but it 
was rare. My father took every opportunity he could of being 
present at the Liturgy, and often, when he could not stay for 
both, he would attend the Prayer at the Offering of the Morning 
Incense, which is generally offered before the Liturgy. He was 
a good man and I honour his memory. Shall I show you, sir, the 
mark he left upon me ?” 

As he said this, Gerges turned up the coat sleeve of his right 
arm, and then his shirt sleeve also, showing me a blue cross 
tattooed indelibly on his skin. I was pleased to see the youth 
exhibit so many signs of sincerity and express himself in such 
appropriate language. But he was called away, and I had no 
more talk with him that day. 

Seeing him one afternoon sitting in the hall with a 
small book in his hand, I asked what he was reading. He 
told me it was the Gospels in Coptic, at which I looked 
surprised, for I knew that Coptic was a dead language and 
there were not above half a dozen men at Oxford who could 
read it in my time. 

“In Coptic!” I exclaimed. “You have had a good schooling 
then, Gerges ?” 

“Not so very good, sir,” he returned. “And what little I 
know, I learned chiefly by myself.” 

“How was this? Tell me all about it: I should like to 
know.” 

“You see, sir,” said the youth, “my parents, when I was 
born, lived at Girgeh in Upper Egypt, which is, they say, the 
seat of the oldest Catholic establishment in the country. But 
before I could speak we had removed to the outskirts of Cairo, 
between it and the pyramids of Gizeh. My father had taken to 
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act as guide to travellers and had a great knowledge of the an- 
tiquities and other objects of interest. I well remember our 
humble abode, though there was little to admire init. It had 
but one story, and you saw nothing outside but a bare grey wall 
of unburnt bricks and a few small air holes. The light came 
from the courtyard within. It had a text from the Koran over 
the entrance, for it had belonged to Moslems, and a stuffed 
crocodile to turn away the evil eye. I should have liked, when 
I was older, to put our Lady with the infant Jesus in her 
arms instead! Not far from our house there was a Latin 
monastery with two Fathers and several Brothers. They had a 
small but pretty church, very well served, though one of the 
Fathers was a great invalid. The other, who had in fact almost 
entire charge of the church, was a venerable old man, and 
having been educated in Rome, he could do what few priests in 
Egypt can do, say Mass either in Coptic or Latin. He had a 
long silvery beard, and I was never tired of looking at him. 
But perhaps I am tiring you with these particulars.” 

I assured Gerges that they were exactly what I wished to 
hear ; and he continued. 

“Father Nubar was very poor, but we often took him little 
presents and carried messages and did commissions for him in 
town and country. The consequence was that he felt under a 
sort of obligation to. my father, and offered to give me an hour 
three or four times a week in the evening to teach me Coptic. 
He knew that I had learned my Arabic Iectters and could read a 
little and do some easy sums. He had taught me to serve Mass 
and I had for some months been an acolyte in his church. But 
he knew also that my schooling was very irregular and that I 
was often wanted at home, and often was many days together 
absent with my father accompanying travellers from place to place, 
driving donkeys or carrying wraps or picnic baskets or making 
myself useful in all sorts of odd ways. In this manner I picked 
up a smattering of many languages, and there is, I fancy, no 
country more favourable to this than Egypt, especiaily if one 
has to do with visitors from other lands. I felt a great pleasure 
in snatching up bits and scraps of English, Italian, French, and 
German, and when I went to the beautiful Franciscan Church in 
the all-alive Bazaar Street of Cairo, I confess it was partly 
because I heard sermons in one or other of these foreign 
languages, besides Arabic, which of course I understood, it being 
Thus, talking in the desert or on the Nile 
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and listening in the city, I was always making almost insensibly 
a little progress without grammar or dictionary and with endless 
barbarous and ridiculous blunders. But Father Nubar thought 
he could make something of me and he wished—good old man 
—to do us a kindness. Now Coptic, in which the native 
Catholics and Christians hear Mass, is, as you know a dead 
language, and requires study as Latin does in the West. I 
dearly loved the sound of it and the few phrases which I could 
not help learning when I officiated as minister, though but a little 
boy, in an alb without a girdle. One day, when I had followed 
the priest into the sacristy, I exclaimed : ‘ How I should like to 
be able to read Coptic.’ Father Nubar did not forget my 
words, and 

Here Gerges was again called away; but the next morning 
he went with me to my sca bath and carried a small carpet bag 
which I required. After my bath I had to walk briskly up and 
down the sands, and in the half-hour thus passed I renewed my 
conversation with the interesting Egyptian. 

“Gerges,” I said, “you were going to tell me about the 
lessons you had from Father Nubar. How did you begin?” 

“With the Four Gospels,” replied Gerges, “of which he had 
a translation made expressly for circulation in Egypt. The 
letters were soon learnt, and by following him, verse after verse, 
I caught the right mode of reading and pronouncing. The 
Gospels for the day are read in the Mass in Arabic, just as in 
England they are read on Sundays in English. This helped me 
to understand the book which Father Nubar used, and a copy 
of which you have seen in my hand. I know it now almost by 
heart. It is very precious to me, and has enabled me to follow 
the Liturgy in our churches, where all is in the ancient Coptic 
except a few passages in Greek and a few in the tongue spoken 
by us all.” 

“Did you never think, Gerges, of training for the priest- 
hood ?” 

“Well, sir,” he answered; “I won't say I never thought of 
it: but I had many things to do, and life was opening before me 
in bright colours. Besides, if I had ever formed such a wish, it 
would have been entirely balked by a dreadful misfortune which 
happened to me when I was about twelve years old. At that 
time I drove a thriving business in a small way. I hired myself 
as servant or cicerone, and could make myself generally useful, 
having partially learned several industries, such as boring pipe- 
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stems, and making cheap articles in basket-work from the fresh 
twigs of the date-palm. A friend of mine named Ismail and 
myself had made an agreement with a family about to take a 
voyage up the Nile. He was a year or two older than I, and 
we were to interpret and to render all sorts of service to our 
employers. They were kind and pleasant people—all Ameri- 
cans—and they did not treat us as slaves. They had hired a 
dahabiych, that is, a vessel with a cabin. It was a pleasure to 
help their servants put the things on board, and they wanted no 
end of provisions and boxes, besides cooking and eating utensils. 
Then we made them an awning of rugs, wrappers, and spare 
sails, and protected them against the rays of the sunas we glided 
on day after day between those steep banks, the violet hills in 
the distance, the evergreen surface of the watered valley, and 
the high lands studded with towns, villages, and palm groves. 
We explained to them as well as we could all the striking 
features of the unique scenery of the Nile, and pointed out the 
vultures and ravens feeding on pieces of stranded carrion, and 
sometimes a crocodile sunning himself on the bank. If there 
was anything of which I did not know the name, Ismail could 
tell, and the interest they took in all they saw made us proud of 
our country. Was there any river in the world so wonderful 
and beautiful as this river Nile? How sweet were the songs of 
the rowers by moonlight, and how we strove to amuse the ladies 
if the vessel struck on a sand-bank and we were compelled to 
wait till the boatmen could heave her off! It is kind in you to 
let me ramble on in this way, as if I were never coming to an 
end.” 

I smiled, and Gerges continued : “ All this time Ismail and I 
were the best friends, and we had eaten bread and salt together 
often enough to prevent our ever falling out. But unhappily this 
was not to last. Sometimes we quitted the boat, and made our 
way towards mountains along the narrow field paths or right 
across the fields with donkeys, asses, camels, horses, and mules, 
taking a siesta when the sun was high, and resting on carpets 
spread out in open galleries in the inn at nightfall. On one of 
these excursions we reached some of the famous antiquities. 
Quarrels often arise from trifles lighter than foam. Ismail liked 
to be first, and was jealous whenever he saw me preferred, as he 
thought, before himself. Of course there was no preference in 
the case. Then I could make myself understood in one or two 
languages of which he knew nothing, and this also vexed him.’ 
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One day a storm brewing in his mind burst forth, because I was 
carrying some defences against sun and wind which, he said, had 
been entrusted to him. In an instant he was on fire. He poured 
upon me a heap of abuse. ‘You mongrel!’ he cried; ‘You 
infidel! You Christian dog!’ and he finished up with ‘You 
worship a crucified slave. And all this from my friend! I 
might perhaps have borne it, knowing he was in a rage, an 
Arab's rage. But the insult hurled at my Lord and Master— 
that I could not endure. Oh, that I had left vengeance to Him 
who needed no defence of mine! Swift as lightning I drew my 
pocketknife, unclasped it, and lodged it in his side. He fell 
backward immediately, struck the back of his head against the 
sharp edge of a statue of polished granite, fractured his skull, and 
died on the spot. My horror was unbounded. I drew the knife 
from his side, but though the wound bled, it was very slight. But 
it was easy for any one to say that I had stabbed Ismail to death. 
I knelt by him in an agony, kissed his forehead, and passionately 
implored him not to die. But he was dead already. His cheeks 
and forehead grew whiter and whiter. His hands got cold. His 
pulse had ceased to beat. His heart'was a stone. I wept and 
moaned, and at last fainted with the awful emotion. Several of 
the boat’s crew had come with the party on their expedition, and 
when I came to myself, one of them was sprinkling my face and 
bathing and rubbing my hands and chest. They had laid me 
against an acacia tree, and there were many date-palms, 
tamarisks, and sycamore-figs around. But what was the beauty 
of the spot to me then? ‘Where is Ismail?’ I asked in a 
phrenzy. ‘Where is Ismail? What have you done with him? 
Why are my hands bound? Let me go to him and weep away 
my eyesight over his precious corpse.’ ‘ Be quiet,’ they returned 
with stern and angry voices. ‘Ismail must be buried in the 
sand, and you must go back with us to the ship, and will have 
to answer for his life. The captain will, no doubt, deliver you 
up to the gexdarmerie at the nearest town.’ I entreated them to 
release me, and promised not to attempt an escape. ‘I am 
content,’ I said, ‘to suffer for having wounded him and caused 
his death, and you must know that I should not escape, for I 
should be taken for a runaway slave or dic of want and the 
beasts of the night.’ It was all in vain. They marked the spot 
where they had scooped a grave for Ismail, and brought me 
back a prisoner to the boat on the Nile. I was ashamed to 
move about on deck with my hands bound, so I crouched in one 
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spot the picture of wretchedness. But it was of my friend I 
thought far more than of myself. I was soon given up to the 
police and tried. The relations of Ismail howled at me as a 
murderer, though the judge admitted that he did not die of his 
wound but of the sudden and violent fall that broke his skull. 
Yet I in my passion had been the cause. ‘Bring the cord!’ he 
cried, and two of the armed police came, tied my legs with a 
bandage they had ready, laid me flat on my face on the floor of 
the court, and, while two pieces of wood kept my ancles 
together, beat me unmercifully on the soles of my feet with 
terrible strokes of hippopotamus scourges. I hoped that this 
would be the end, but in addition I was sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment—two dismal years, from which all comfort and 
enjoyment were utterly banished. I was tortured incessantly 
with the company of the wicked, and my eyes and ears were 
assailed from morning till night with the most hideous forms of 
vice. My inmost soul was contaminated by it, and I often 
despaired of ever recovering myself, and being respectable 
again. 
“And now I must tell you that the pain of imprisonment 
was greatly increased by the fact that, young as I was, I had 
been already betrothed. Marriages, as you know, are contracted 
in my country very early in life, and betrothals are frequent at 
an age somewhat premature. But an eastern sun ripens us fast 
in mind and body, for good or ill. I had loved my Zara long 
before I saw her face, but I watched her on her way to church, 
and again on her return, and I knew her place in the women’s 
gallery, where she looked from beneath her veil on the altar, the 
screen and pictures of the saints, and at last on me. The thought 
of that dear devout child, who was a little above my own age, 
kindled my imagination to the utmost, and I conceived of her as 
of a model Christian and a typical beauty. I found ,means to 
speak to her occasionally and to drop little notes into her hand, 
which she answered by means of a Coptic Scribe whom she 
happened to know. The very restrictions put on the intercourse 
of the sexes in Egypt excites the feeling of affection in young 
people. My letters, full to overflowing of lovers’ fancies, fed the 
fire in my own breast and I have no doubt nourished in an 
equal degree the flame which I had kindled in hers. But during 
my imprisonment I was wholly unable to communicate with 
her. I could not so much as send her a crimson oleander or 
a sprig from a rose-tree. But the moment I had obtained 
VOL. XXVIII. II 
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my release and had learned how every member of my family 
fared, I inquired for Zara, and was told that Zara was no more! 
My heart felt like snow, and the tide of my returning happi- 
ness was hurled back with sudden rebound. I hastened to 
Father Nubar, for I was in duty bound to pay him the earliest 
possible visit, and also that I might learn more particulars of 
Zara’s end. He received me with the utmost kindness and 
sympathy. He spoke not a word of reproach, for he knew how 
I had suffered in consequence of my fiery temper and most un- 
fortunate, not to say guilty, action. He handed to me a letter 
which Zara had written not long before her death, and entrusted 
to him for me. I always carry it about with me, and if you have 
no objection I will read it, for it had much to do with forming in 
me a desire which I will presently explain.” Gerges then read 
fluently in English, translating from the Arabic as he went along: 


My only Love,—They tell me that I must die, and that means I 
shall never see your dear face again, never again hear your voice, 
sweeter to me than all music or the songs of birds. The will of God 
be done: I lay my weary head on the bosom of His blessed will. May 
He be pleased to unite us—Gerges and me—in the Heart of Jesus and 
the Kingdom of the Saints. May He bring thee safely, my beloved, 
through the trials of life to the rest awaiting the people of God. You 
too have known trouble early. I have heard how you knelt by Ismail’s 
side in an agony, and kissed his forchead, and passionately implored 
him not to die when he was already dead, and how you wept and 
moaned and at last fainted with the intense emotion. I have been told 
it all by one who saw it; and I have thought—O how often !—of the 
horrors of your prison. Before you are released I expect I shall be 
gone. Your imprisonment makes no change in my love for you. I 
have heard hard things said of you, but I know you did it in haste. I 
know you were provoked and did not intend what happened. Farewell, 
dearest Love, I am fading away like a flower worm-eaten at the core. 
So young, so young! Yet I must not complain. Follow the Lamb, 
my best beloved, that you may enter the gates of Heaven, and there, if 
such grace be given us, may meet again 

Your betrothed and faithful 
ZARA. 


Gerges allowed me another day to write down this touching 
epistle at his dictation. He told us how he had wept over it 
and vowed, if it were possible, to devote himself to God as a 
Coptic priest. At that time he was too young, and he did 
not venture to mention the subject even to Father Nubar. 
He felt the necessity of expiating, by some years of quiet 
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and orderly conduct, the scandal he had given by his fierce act 
and by the imprisonment to which the law of his country had 
condemned him. There was at that time a large mansion in 
Cairo which the Jesuit Fathers had converted into a Coptic 
seminary for the education of native priests, and they had 
begun with a dozen in-door and no less than fifty out-door 
scholars. But not even to this seminary did Gerges aspire. He 
desired, if such were the will of God, to attain to the priesthood 
in some country of Europe, so that, on his return to Egypt, the 
unhappy event of his early offence against the law might be 
more completely forgotten. He had no inclination to return 
to the desert in his former capacity, to explore the Pyramids 
or follow again the windings of the Nile. He had memories 
connected with them too bitter, and he preferred confining 
himself to Cairo, where he found plenty of occupation as a 
guide and abundant means of self-improvement, which he was 
anxious not to neglect. Travellers were surprised to find him 
so well-informed in regard to the monuments ; and those who 
felt interested in the Christian institutions of Egypt had only 
to refer to Gerges to obtain an account of them all. He 
could tell all the stations, churches, monasteries, schools, 
missions in the land, whether in Upper or Lower Egypt, 
whether held by the Copts united to the Church, Schismatic 
Copts, Greeks, Armenians, Syrians, or Protestants. He knew 
many of the most cultured priests of his own faith, and 
they often gave him information which he was glad to 
be able to impart to others. The majority of travellers cared 
for none of these things, but they found Gerges a highly com- 
petent and satisfactory guide. He spoke with no bitterness of 
Mahometan institutions, and even the relations of Ismail cooled 
down in their hatred of him. His behaviour when he found that 
his comrade was really dead had been talked of among them, 
and they were inclined to believe he had been sincere in his pro- 
testations of the bitterest regret. Thus Gerges was, in his. 
limited sphere, acquiring a good name and blotting out the 
records of the past, though unfortunately they were tinged with: 
blood. He often expressed great desire for the good of his. 
countrymen of all classes and creeds, and declared his convic- 
tion that nothing but that civilization which is the direct result 
of Christianity can ameliorate the condition of the people and 
set them free from the heavy oppression and extortion under 
which the Fellah groans. 
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One day, when he was tired with having acted as cicerone 
for many hours, and the sun was going down, he took refuge in 
a café for refreshment and rest. It proved to be a turning point 
in his life. An Englishman travelling in the East came and sat 
by his side, and some accidental remark led on to a conversa- 
tion. The traveller soon found, to his surprise and delight, that 
the Egyptian beside him was intimately acquainted with the 
very subject in which he himself was particularly interested, 
namely, the Christian institutions of the land, and, having learnt 
his occupation, engaged him to be his guide through Cairo. Led 
by him, my host, for the traveller was none else than he, visited 
some parts of the city, and noticed many objects, which strangers 
in general care little about. He saw, of course, the bazaars, 
mosques, palaces, gardens, tombs of the Khalifs, quarries, and the 
museum at Balak; but he turned with a specially lively interest 
to such institutions as revealed to him the inner life and habits of 
the inhabitants. He went over the hospitals, the military school, 
slave market, the interior of a Moslem and a Christian home, 
mausoleums, burial places, churches, monastic establishments, 
and a College directed by School Brothers, from the terraces on 
the flat roof of which could be enjoyed an extensive view of the 
city and the country beyond, stretching away as far as the great 
Pyramids. Here seven hundred boys of all nations and 
religions were instructed by more than thirty Brothers, and 
eight languages, of which Arabic, French, and Italian were 
essential, together with mathematics, music, and singing were 
taught, while religious instruction formed the basis of the entire 
education. With the same admirable guide my host visited the 
Missionary Institute for Central Africa, the Jesuit Coptic 
Seminary, the Sisters of St. Francis and of the Good Shepherd, 
and the Ladies of the Legion of Honour of the Holy Mother 
of God. He entered the churches of St. Mary, St. George, and 
St. Shenouti, in Cairo, and was struck by the peculiar arrange- 
ment of the old Egyptian churches, quite different from those of 
either the Latins or the Greeks. Gerges showed him some 
rough plans of them which he had made on the spot, and 
an expression let fall accidentally made him aware that his 
guide could read the ancient prayers and liturgy of the dead and 
classical Coptic used in these sacred edifices. This led him into 
a fresh subject of conversation affecting studies which he had 
been pursuing some years. To him also Gerges at length con- 
fided the fact that he hoped one day to be a priest, and that he 
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now only awaited some providential opportunity of preparing 
for holy orders in some country of Europe, and acquiring a com- 
petent knowledge of Latin. All this I learned, partly from 
Gerges himself, and partly from my host, who had taken 
him into his service, brought him to England, and being more 
and more satisfied with his integrity of purpose, requested of me 
that I should negotiate with an ecclesiastic for his admission into 
an episcopal seminary with a view to the priesthood. 

Thus his prayers are heard, and his loyalty to the ancient faith 
is rewarded. In due time, it is confidently hoped and believed, he 
will return to the land of his birth to preach the Gospel of 
Christ and minister the sacraments of His grace. He will find 
himself again in the very spot once hallowed by the presence of 
the Holy Family, where Joseph and Mary took refuge with 
their Inestimable Treasure from the persecution of Herod. 
He will be where Moses looked on the affliction of his people 
and brought them forth with a strong hand and a mighty arm. 
He will labour where he too, like Moses, sinned by over haste, 
and, with the Divine help he will, by a life of zeal and devotion, 
obey the behests of his once beloved and never-forgotten Zara. 
The religion of the False Prophet still retains a firm hold of the 
bulk of the population, and the larger part of those who bear 
the Christian name are infected with the error of the Mono- 
physites, but he will -be supported in his mission by the blessing 
of the Apostolic See and will hear behind him always the 
words of the Chief Shepherd, who Himself wore His first 
garment in Egypt, there spoke His first word and there trod 
His first step. 


Some Gifts of Truth to the Children of Truth. 


IN my last article I tried to bring out into prominence what 
I may call, for distinction’s sake, the natural advantages which 
accrue to members of the Catholic Church in virtue of her 
exclusive possession of Divine Truth. She alone is perfectly 
consistent, never enunciates a contradiction, exacts of her 
children an assent to no proposition which does not of itself 
and in itself, ultimately, and when carefully examined in all its 
bearings, recommend itself to right reason. Her children, and 
her children alone, have their feet planted upon a solid rock, 
against which the waves of error break harmlessly, but on which 
they never have made and never will make any sort of inroad 
or any successful attack. This consistency of Truth in the 
intellectual order is necessarily accompanied by harmony and 
Beauty in the moral order: there is no jarring note in her 
dogma, no element of bad taste in her ritual, no confusion in 
her methods of discipline. Moral and _ intellectual beauty 
alike are the result of her essential doctrine of absolute uncon- 
ditional submission, since this alone puts man in his proper and 
normal relation as a creature to his Creator, and as this relation 
is the source of happiness, virtue, and success, so it is a see gud 
nox for all who would enter Heaven. She who alone has the 
power to teach it upon earth is the Benefactress and Saviour of 
her children, as well as their Mistress and their Queen. 

If these advantages, or indeed any of them, were the sole 
boon conferred by the Catholic Church upon mankind, it would 
be enough to establish her claim to universal dominion ; but 
they are only a portion of the treasures she dispenses to those 
who own her sway. I am now going to pass on to her more 
direct and supernatural gifts, some of the choice favours from 
God’s storehouse of grace which He entrusts to her, and which 
she only has the right to bestow upon the children of men. 

The Catholic Church, like a wise and good mother, asserts 
from the very first her exclusive claim to all who come into 
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existence. All indeed are born scarred by the sin they have 
inherited from their sires, but all have a magnificent destiny before 
them, ransomed at the costly price of the sufferings and death of 
the Son of God, and in virtue of the payment of this price entitled 
to certain privileges, gifts, and graces which He purchased for 
them. Every child born into this world has a claim, a right, 
to attain to the end for which it was created. It had forfeited 
that right in the founders of its race, but had recovered it when 
Christ paid the penalty of sin. Should it attain to the full age 
of reason, nothing can rob it of that right save its own folly 
and deliberate rebellion ; even should it die ere reason dawns, 
and lose its inheritance because of the stain of sin remaining 
upon its soul unwashed away, it is not through any defect in the 
ransom paid that it falls short of its high destiny, but because 
the sins of its parents or ancestors have deprived it of the means 
which God has provided for restoring to it its forfeited gift of 
original justice. It was the will of Christ that every little child 
born into the world should see His face in Heaven, and for this 
end he instituted the Sacrament of Baptism, and ordered that 
every little child should be dipped in its healing waters. As 
He commanded His Apostles to teach all nations, so He com- 
manded them to baptize all nations. As Christ died for all, 
as He established an universal monarchy, as He desired that 
all the kingdoms of this world should become the kingdom 
of God and of His Christ, so He desired that His Kingdom 
should include not only those who should be its rational 
subjects, but every little infant whose life can be reckoned 
only by days or hours. If man’s perverse will had not frus- 
trated His Divine intention, there would not be an island in 
the Pacific, or a village in the central regions of Africa or on 
Asia’s boundless steppes, where the life-giving water would not 
be poured upon the head of the new-born child by the priest of 
God. All without exception would have had Heaven’s door 
unlocked for them, and their admission secured, as long as they 
remained in their baptismal innocence. 

This priceless boon, bought at a price above all price, was 
placed by Him who had purchased it, in the hands of the 
Catholic Church to be dispensed to all the world. She has the 
sole right to baptize. She appoints the ministers who are to 
perform the rite, and none can perform it save in her name and 
by her authority. Her Founder has entrusted it to her as her 
exclusive privilege. No little child dying before the age of 
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reason can see the face of God in Heaven unless it receive 
Baptism from one who is authorized to baptize by the Catholic 
and Roman Church, by the Church which owns as its visible 
Head on earth him who sits in Peter’s Chair. No such little 
child can attain to the Beatific Vision unless it is itself a member 
of the Catholic and Roman Church, a subject, de facto as well as 
de jure, of the Pope, ere the breath passes from its feeble little 
body. 

If we could imagine, fer zmpossibile, that the Catholic Church 
were blotted out from the earth, and that some generation in 
the distant future knew nothing of its existence or its authority, 
the rite of Baptism, though administered in all external things 
as now, with the same words and the same triple washing, would 
avail nothing, if he who poured the water and said the words 
had not the intention of doing what the Catholic Church had 
done before she disappeared -from the earth, and had no per- 
mission, explicit or implicit, from her to act as her represen- 
tative. It is the Apostles who were commanded to baptize all 
nations, and it is only those to whom they handed on their 
commission who can work the wondrous change which takes 
place in the soul of the child when it is baptized. It is Peter 
alone and Peter’s successors who have the key which unlocks 
Heaven to infants as well as to full-grown men, and it is from 
Peter or Peter's successors in the See of Rome that the authori- 
zation must proceed. Moreover, it is into the fold of Peter that 
the child is admitted by Baptism, and in this foid it remains 
unless in later life, culpably or inculpably, it deserts the Church 
of its Baptism, the Church of Rome. It is from the fold of 
Peter that it must pass to the fold of God, from the visible 
Church on earth into the Church in Heaven. 

It is of the more importance to bear in mind this monopoly 
secured to the Church by her Divine Founder, because the 
validity of heretical Baptism is sometimes liable to obscure it. 
Because the Protestant minister, if his intention be to do what 
the Church of God intends to do, is the instrument of the saving 
change, men are prone to forget that, Protestant though he is, 
he is acting as the minister of the Church of Rome, is invested 
by her with authority to baptize, performs the rite in her name 
and as her appointed functionary. It is not his own sect that 
commissions him to baptize; how can the offspring of revolt 
empower him to handle the supernatural gifts of God, and to 
be the instrument of conferring them upon others? It is the 
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Catholic Church that gives him the authority to admit, by the act 
that he performs, the helpless little one, not into his own 
“persuasion,” but into membership with her. In order that 
she may extend her life-giving powers as widely as possible, 
and open the door of Heaven to the greatest possible proportion 
of mankind and secure supernatural graces to as many as 
possible even of heretics and schismatics from their earliest 
childhood, she allows all mankind to baptize. Laymen, Pro- 
testants, heretics—nay, Jews and infidels—may validly baptize 
as long as they have the intention of doing the Church’s work : 
nay, women may in case of necessity baptize; children may 
baptize, and their baptism is valid if they are old enough to 
have the requisite intention to do the work of the Church’s 
Founder, Jesus Christ. 

This very liberality exercised by the Church in accordance 
with the will of her Founder and Spouse, is liable to make men 
forget that Baptism is her exclusive privilege, that all men who 
are validly baptized are baptized alike dy her and zvéo her. 
When heretical ministers attempt to hold converts back from 
re-entering her fold by an appeal to them “not to forsake the 
Church of their Baptism,” they are simply talking nonsense. 
The Church of Rome, and none else, is for every one, be he 
Greek, Anglican, Presbyterian, anything, the Church of his 
Baptism. As long as he does not submit to her authority, he 
is, through his own fault or through his own ignorance, a 
deserter from the Church of his Baptism. As a_ baptized 
Christian, he is de jure the subject of the Pope to his life’s end, 
and he is de facto the subject of the Pope until such time as he 
shall culpably or inculpably, by some act of schism or heresy, 
cut himself off from communion with Rome. But during his 
early years, while he is too young to perform such an act, he 
is as truly a little Papist as if he were taught by a pious Catholic 
mother to bless himself ere he could speak, and to recite the 
Hail Mary ere his baby lips could distinctly enunciate the 
words. 

This, then, is the earliest of those spiritual gifts which the 
Catholic Church, as the Spouse of Christ and the Temple of the 
Holy Ghost, bestows upon her children. She makes her own 
all baptized infants, and opens for them the Kingdom of Heaven 
should they die ere reason dawns. From the moment that she 
admits them within her fold, they are secure of their inheritance, 
unless they themselves wilfully and deliberately forfeit 
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it. If they pass away with no sin upon their young souls, they 
go straight to Heaven. But if they live on till the age of 
temptation and of trial, if they have to encounter the storms of 
passion and to steer their way amid the perilous quicksands 
of worldly pleasure and ambition, if the haven is only to be 
reached after a voyage beset with a thousand dangers, then in 
virtue of this earliest gift of the Church to her children, they set 
sail under favourable conditions, with means of safety, resources 
in danger, aids in time of distress, which not only diminish the 
perils of the voyage, but render those who possess them utterly 
inexcusable if they are shipwrecked. They have, over and above 
the light of reason, and the assistance ready for all in the contest 
with evil, weapons that none clse possess, a shield belonging 
exclusively to those who have received this first boon from the 
Church’s hands. They start at a vantage: they are already in 
a state of grace. When the first serious temptation presents 
itself they find themselves provided, not only with the means of 
defence common to all, but with additional resources which 
give them more strength to fight or to resist. They have 
the prestige of one who has already been delivered from 
the foe, instead of being still subject to him. They have all 
the advantages of him who attacks a tyrant from some hostile 
camp, as compared with one who is still in his power and 
who desires to be freed from the galling yoke. If they 
are defeated they are far less excusable than they would have 
been had they not thus been admitted in the dawn of life into 
the service of their King. If they turn traitors their guilt is far 
greater than if they had never been bound to Him by the cords 
of supernatural charity. All indeed are children of their 
Heavenly Father, but they are children whom He regards 
with peculiar love. For all Christ shed His precious Blood, 
but to them that Blood has been applied in the laver of their 
regeneration: they are already in possession of the priceless 
boon that He died to purchase for men. All He seeks to draw 
to Himself by the sweet attractiveness of Divine grace, but for 
them it has an enticing power over and above that which it 
possesses for others, because it has already entered into their 
nature and begun to do its transforming work. Concupiscence 
remains in them, but it has a remedy not only sufficient, but 
more than sufficient, to quell its flaming darts. The devil may 
storm against them (as fiercely and sometimes more fiercely than 
against those whom he already reckons as his own), but the 
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angels that guard them are not only potent to turn him to flight 
if their own goodwill place the conditions requisite, but are there 
in greater numbers and armed with more effective weapons than 
those who protect those whose inheritance has been forfeited for 
them and not yet regained. God Himself regards them with a 
very different glance of love from that which He extends to 
those who are still outside the fold, separated alike from the 
Church visible and the Church invisible. They are, in virtue of 
their Baptism, exceeding beautiful in God’s sight by reason of 
their being cleansed from the stain of sin and endowed with that 
supernatural charity which renders them like to God and unites 
them to Jesus Christ. 

But we will suppose that time goes on, and the age of reason 
draws nigh, and the devil is sharpening his weapons and pre- 
paring for the onset which he knows is near at hand. The 
child, baptized or unbaptized, Catholic or heretic, born of 
Christian or heathen parents, has at some time or other after 
reason bears full sway, to take his deliberate choice between 
good and evil. Gradually for years the devil has been seeking 
to gain some advantages over the little one, urging it to acts 
which were not sins by reason of its undeveloped powers, or at 
best were only trifling and venial sins, but yet were the prepa- 
ration for sin, and served to render smooth the road to some 
serious sin. Little acts of disobedience, petty thefts of what 
sweetly enticed the childish palate, ill-temper or passion in- 
dulged, self-will resisting the commands or wishes of mother 
or of nurse—here begin the wounds by which the Evil One has 
sought to enfeeble the young warrior ere he was clad in his 
armour or the battle had fairly begun. And, on the other hand, 
the sweet influence of Divine grace has already been at work, 
inclining him to virtue. Perhaps pious parents have already 
taught him to lisp the childish prayer, have trained him,to a love 
of things Divine, of the services of the Church, have already 
implanted a regular habit of prayer, and made him fond of 
the symbols that recall God and His saints, of the crucifix, the 
pious picture, the statues of Mary and of Joseph. Or it may be 
that he has been robbed of all human aid and has been at the 
sad disadvantage of one who knows not the name of Christ or 
of His saints, or who has been bred in heresy and schism, or 
perhaps in absolute ignorance and forgetfulness of God. For 
all the struggle comes at last. The occasion presents itself 
when the child in its advancing boyhood or girlhood is tempted 
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to some mortal sin. How different the struggle for the baptized 
Catholic and for all else! How are the latter handicapped by the 
loss of all the advantages I have already mentioned? How 
comparatively rare the instances where they gain the victory, 
even though victory is well within the reach of all! 

But letting this pass, we will turn to the time when this first 
struggle is over. If victory is on the side of God, then the boy or 
girl, whatever his religious beliefs, is confirmed in, or then and 
there for the first time acquires, that friendship with God which is 
called a state of grace. If unbaptized, he nevertheless obtains 
implicitly all that Baptism confers. His act of obedience is a 
quasi-baptism. He becomes an heir of Heaven and a friend of 
God, and as such he has a right to the supernatural aids specially 
reserved for the friends of God. For the Church in her 
clemency extends to him the privileges of her children. Not 
that he has the same aids or equal graces with those that are 
reserved for the Catholic in a state of grace, but he has at least 
internal inspirations and promptings of the Holy Spirit, and 
God’s grace cooperating with him, and the love of God in his 
heart, and he is in that attitude of submission to God’s holy 
will in which all true piety consists. Yet he is always from 
first to last at a disadvantage as compared with the Catholic— 
far more liable to fall, far less secure against the assaults of 
the crafty foe; if he has the substantials of charity, yet its 
accidentals are wanting; if he has the internal assistance of 
the Holy Spirit, it necessarily flows less freely into his soul, 
where the channels of grace are wanting; he walks along a 
narrow plank, and though it is his own fault if his feet slide and 
he fall into the abyss, yet the very narrowness of the plank 
renders his progress slow and makes his feet to totter as they 
go. Even if he safely reaches the shore of salvation, how 
different his course from one who has the sure, safe footing 
which the Church affords her children, and the guiding-posts on 
the right hand and the left, and the rail which guards them from 
the abyss, and the light which directs their path! 

But in the other case, if the young boy or girl suffer defeat 
in the first onset, then how much more clearly shines out the 
privilege of him who is a child of the Catholic Church! If as 
time goes on, and the devil renews his assaults and plies the 
youthful combatant now on one side now on another, he at last 
succeeds in alluring the servant of God from his allegiance and 
enlisting him in the service of sin, then how different the 
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prospect for the subject of Rome and for the alien to her sacred 
Fold. For both recovery is possible, but for the one how easy, 
for the other how difficult! For the one has the secunda tabula, 
the second plank by which he may regain the road to Heaven 
after he has fallen from the first. He has not only been trained 
to make an act of perfect contrition, but he dwells in an atmos- 
phere of contrition. For the confessional in every Catholic 
church is in itself an invitation to repentance. I have already 
spoken of it under its natural aspect—as a natural and con- 
venient turning-point for him who has been travelling along 
the road of sin, as providing for the sinner a kind, indulgent, 
devoted friend, who will never reproach him, but ever extend 
the helping hand of charity. But it is with the supernatural aid 
afforded by the confessional that I am now concerned. If I 
had no other proof of the Truth of the Catholic Church, I think 
that the wondrous spectacle of God’s grace working in the 
sacred Tribunal of Penance would be sufficient. How there 
hangs over it a bright cloud of grace, like the fiery cloud 
hanging over the Tabernacle and evidencing the presence of 
God within! How it is full of supernatural! light, lighting up the 
soul alike of priest and penitent, putting words of wisdom and 
prudence into the mouth of the one, contrition and a resolution 
of amendment into the heart of the other! How wonderful the 
change in the guilty soul, which enters desponding, hardened, 
degraded, debased, the home of evil spirits, the enemy of God, 
and that departs full of joyful sorrow and happy contrition, 
softened, hopeful, the temple of the Holy Ghost, the friend of 
God, clean like the soul of a little child. 

The language of outsiders respecting the confessional is one 
of the clearest marks of its Heaven-bestowed efficacy. The 
enemies of God hate and detest it. The rebel and the apostate 
whom pride or fleshly lust has seduced from the sweet yoke of 
Christ, indulges alike his love for what is false and his hankering 
after what is unclean by the loathsome inventions of Zhe Con- 
FSesstonal Unmasked. The well-meaning Protestant, full of 
prejudice against Rome, nevertheless erects a sorry substitute 
for the outpouring of the sacred tribunal, in the “experiences” 
of a Wesleyan or a Revivalist meeting. The Protestant of 
another temper actually sets up in his temple an unconsecrated 
tribunal, invites the faithful to come to him or “some other 
discreet and learned minister of God’s Word,” and unburden their 
conscience and seek for “ godly” advice and counsel. Ignore it 
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they cannot: and they are bound either to revile it, or in some 
way or other to copy it, or at least to acknowledge their 
admiration for this Divine instrument for the salvation of souls. 

But I am speaking in my present article of those aids to 
sanctity which are the exclusive property of the Catholic 
Church, and it is important for us to remember that the con- 
fessional exists within her sacred pale, and nowhere else. 
Outside of her there is no Tribunal of Penance, no ministry 
of reconciliation, no Heaven-sent graces promised to the contrite 
sinner who pours out his tale of sin; no sprinkling of the Blood 
of Jesus, purifying the soul in virtue of the sacrament; no 
words of absolution ratified in Heaven; no supernatural guid- 
ance for him who sits in the seat of judgment; no echo of that 
promise of Him from whom alone forgiveness comes, “ Whose 
sins you remit they are remitted to them, and whose sins you 
retain they are retained.” There is but an unauthorized, self- 
appointed judge, intruding himself into an office reserved by 
God for the exclusive possession of the priests of His Church. 
How can such a judge expect the graces so necessary, so 
indispensable for the work of souls? Does he imagine that 
his own common sense will enable him to solve difficult cases 
of moral theology, or to guide the wandering into the way of 
justice? Does he fancy that his own prudence will enable him 
to draw the line, the narrow line, between serious sin and the 
liberty of the sons of God? Does he think that those hands 
which the sacred unguent has never consecrated to the service 
of God can avail to convey to the penitent blessing or forgive- 
ness, that he on whom the Holy Spirit has never descended 
with His sevenfold gifts, can dispense those gifts to men? 
Does he flatter himself that he will be able, high-minded, 
honourable English gentleman though he is, to keep inviolate 
the secret of the confessional, when he has no seal from the 
Holy Ghost to fasten his lips and lock his tongue? He must 
expect—and experience proves my assertion—to give advice 
misleading and thoroughly mischievous, to forbid what is lawful 
and to counsel what is in itself sinful. He must expect to find 
his ministrations a failure, or, if perchance the sinner forsakes 
his sin, it is by reason of his own act of contrition, not through 
any empty words which are spoken or any mocking rite under- 
gone. He must expect, above all, to find that his good intentions 
of respecting the secrets entrusted to him are not proof against a 
woman's wit, or against the carelessness of ordinary conversa- 
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tion, or against his desire to enforce his religious opinions by 
some telling anecdote. No other safeguard save the grace, 
attached by God to the Sacrament of Penance, and therefore 
the exclusive possession of the Church of Christ, can ever give 
to the penitent that absolute security without which no prudent 
man or woman would ever unburden their whole soul to a 
fallible fellow-creature. 

But as time goes on and childhood passes into early youth, _ 
fresh dangers thicken around the young warrior and temptation 
assaults him with keener force. He needs indeed all help 
that can be given him. The grace of Baptism, it is true, is 
strong within him, but perhaps he has been weakened by many 
venial faults, or even by mortal sin. The grace of the con- 
fessional has enabled him to rise again when he has fallen, but 
even the grace of the confessional does not blot out that proneness 
to evil which is innate in our corrupt nature and has been 
increased by frequent falls. How is the youthful combatant to 
be strengthened as the enemies ply fresh and deadlier darts 
against his fragile virtue? The Church, his watchful mother, has 
not forgotten him in his necessities, and has a fresh gift that none 
but she can bestow, one, too, which is more exclusively hers 
even than the gifts of Baptism and of Penance. For Baptism she 
entrusts not to her priests alone, but in case of necessity to all. 
Heretics and infidels can validly baptize. Penance, it is true, she 
limits to priests who have received authority from their Ordinary 
to administer it, but as regards the most essential effects of the 
sacrament, such as the blotting out of the guilt of sin, the 
individual sinner can, by a perfect act of contrition, obtain 
from God forgiveness, supposing always that he has the 
intention, explicit or implicit, of obeying the Church’s law 
and presenting himself at the tribunal of penance when she 
requires it of her children. But this third gift can,never be 
had outside the Church. No one outside her sacred fold can 
be the instrument of its bestowal. No one outside her sacred 
fold can hope to receive it: nay, no simple priest can bestow 
it; none can be its appointed minister save a Bishop, or one 
whom the Holy See shall invest with Episcopal powers. 

This gift is the fulness of the Holy Spirit, the completion 
of the baptismal grace, which is given in the Sacrament of 
Confirmation. Confirmation is administered for the most part at 
an age when the child is first exposed to attacks upon his faith : at 
an age when he is deprived of the sheltering care of a Christian 
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home, and has to confess his faith before men: at an age when 
human respect is strongest and the blush mantles the cheek of 
the young soldier who is scoffed and laughed at for his religion : 
at an age, too, when evil companionship is most prone to 
contaminate and passions begin to develope with increasing 
force. Then it is that our holy mother the Church pours into 
his soul in fuller measure the seven-fold gifts of the Spirit, 
buckles on fresh armour, places new weapons in his hands, 
sends him forth no longer a beginner in sanctity, but a perfect 
Christian ; no longer with an initial supply of supernatural aid, 
but with the plenitude of Divine grace. As the wrestler is 
anointed before the struggle with the oil which prevents his 
enemy from obtaining any firm hold, and even if he has grasped 
him enables him to slip from his grasp, so the sacred chrism 
of Confirmation is the sign of that internal unction of the Holy 
Spirit which prevents the evil one from laying hold on that 
young soul, or if, through his own fault, Satan has some hold 
over him, furnishes him with means of escape. Thus he enters 
on the contest with fresh strength, confirmed, strengthened in 
grace, full of courage and fortitude for the fray. Where but in 
the Catholic Church is this privilege to be obtained? Money 
cannot purchase it. Natural virtues cannot earn it. Even acts 
of supernatural virtue, even prayer and acts of charity and morti- 
fication cannot win for the most part that special grace which 
belongs to Confirmation, and which is therefore the exclusive 
gift and is the sole possession of the Catholic Church. How 
can we wonder if unbelief and indifference and moral cor- 
ruption and intellectual pride play sad havoc with those 
who dwell not under the sheltering care of her, with whom, and 
with whom alone, the Holy Ghost abides for ever. 

But, after all, what are these gifts, priceless though they are, 
compared with that gift above all price, infinite in its costly 
magnificence, incredible in its royal generosity, which the 
Church is deputed to bestow upon her faithful children by 
her Divine Founder—that gift of which the Apostle says that 
after He had loved His own who were in the world, He loved 
them to such an extremity of love that He could not persuade 
Himself to tear Himself altogether from them, even when the 
time had come when He must return to His Eternal Father— 
that gift more precious than ten thousand worlds, that gift 
denied to the angels, but dispensed by the Church to us mortal 
men? What gift is there, even amid the most precious jewels 
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of the sacred treasure-house of the Church, which can be com- 
pared to the gift in which she gives to every one of her children 
Christ Himself whole and undivided, His Sacred Humanity, 
His Divinity, His Body and Soul, His Flesh and Blood— 
Christ Himself, Very God of Very God, consubstantial with 
the Father, whom the Seraphim adore with perpetual adoration, 
before whom they veil their faces, on whom they scarce 
dare to look, but yet who is given by the Catholic Church to 
her sinful sons and daughters to be received by them, eaten by 
them, made one with them, to dwell in that charnel-house of sin 
which we call our mortal body—-Christ Himself, whom we have 
outraged so basely, treated so ungratefully, used so unkindly, 
and yet who in His love for His Church puts Himself, so to 
speak, completely in her hands, and says to her, Give Me to 
whom you please, dispense Me to whom you like: I will not 
refuse Myself to the tepid, to the half-hearted, to the sinner: 
nay, I will not even refuse Myself to those in mortal sin, to 
rebels and enemies, lest I seem to hold anything back in that 
gift which I bestow through you upon your sons and daughters. 
What gift can even the Church give equal to this gift of gifts, in 
which she gives to her children God Himself ? 

I cannot attempt here to sketch the benefits that flow 
from Holy Communion to the children of the Catholic Church, 
how it is a strength against temptation, a remedy against 
sin, how it blots out the offences of the past, and saves 
the sinner from the punishment that was their due, how it 
lights up within the soul the love of God, how it implants 
within the soul all the virtues and nourishes them when they 
are planted there, how it is the Bread of life, the Bread of 
Angels, the Bread that comes down from Heaven, the food 
of immortality, the Bread which takes men safely on their 
journey to the Mount of God; how it is the Wine that 
inebriates God’s chosen ones, the Wine that extinguishes 
passion, the Wine that produces saints and virgins, the Wine 
that nourishes purity, humility, obedience, meekness, gentleness, 
faith, hope, patience; how it is a fire which kindles charity 
within the soul, lighting up the embers of our love to God into 
a fervent flame, transforming all else into its own nature, so 
that He who receives it, literally and truly glows with the 
fire within Him, and is not only the temple of the Holy Ghost 
but is actually made to partake of the nature of the God he 
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has received, so that it is strictly and accurately true that it 
is no more he that lives but Christ that lives in him. 

This gift, the other crowning gift, is like the rest, the 
exclusive property of the Catholic Church. It is true that 
among the schismatic Greeks there still remains a true Priest- 
hood, so that Christ still reigns reluctantly upon their altars, 
still is ministered by their profane hands, but this fatal power 
of consecration no more belongs to them than the gold that he 
has pillaged to the robber in whese hands it is, or than Rome 
belongs to the Italian Government. But we are not concerned 
with them. By God’s mercy in England the Priesthood did 
not descend on the rebels and apostates of the sixteenth century, 
and the Protestant minister says but the empty words over the 
bread and wine before him. Protestantism has no altars, no power 
of consecration. Happily for them they are spared this guilt 
of sacrilege, and none save a handful of deluded men dispute 
to the Catholic Church her exclusive presence of the true 
Body and Blood of Christ our Lord. It is this presence which, 
apart from all else, differentiates the Catholic Church from the 
sects around. It is this round which all else centres. It is 
this which gives the Church her Divine Beauty. It is this 
which makes her ceremonial so magnificent in its appropriate 
harmony, and makes every imitation of it unseemly and 
ridiculous. It is this which calls down from Heaven the varied 
gifts of the Holy Ghost. It is this which qualifies her to the 
exclusive possession of perfect Truth; it is this which is the 
secret of her children’s sanctity; it is this miracle of miracles 
that make all other miracles seem ordinary and commonplace ; 
it is this, calling as it does for undoubted faith and humble 
submission and reverent devotion from all who bear the name 
of Catholic, that alone places him and them in their due relation 
to God their Creator; it is this, the Food of immortality, the 
Bread of angels, which prepares the faithful Christian for the 
life immortal, and to take his place among the angelic hosts ; 
for “It is the Bread that came down from Heaven, that if any 
man eat of It, he may not die. He that eats It abides in Christ 
and Christ in him.”* He has the promise of a joyful resurrection 
and of eternal life. 


R, 


* St. John vi. 50, 54, 55. 
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The Rise and Fall of Irish Legislative 
Independence. 


THE year 1782 was a memorable one in Irish history, and 
from recent events it would seem that the year 1882 will 
have been no less so. No effort was spared during the past 
year to arouse the national spirit and make the centenary 
of Irish Independence memorable in history. The Exhibition 
in Dublin got up expressly for the purpose of reviving Irish 
manufactures, and if possible to resuscitate the national spirit, 
together with the unveiling of the O’Connell monument, 
attracted the attention of many (who otherwise might have 
passed it by in silence) to the fact, that just one hundred 
years ago a separate Legislature was granted to Ireland, and 
that the sister isles continued for a short time to be two separate 
kingdoms ruled by one monarch. The rise and fall of Irish 
Independence is a subject abounding in interest to all, and 
we purpose to briefly trace its history together with that of the 
Legislature with which it is inseparably bound up. 

Whatever may be the prevailing opinion now, the existence 
of two Parliaments in the British Isles under one Crown was 
not in the past considered injurious to the interests of the 
nation. As far back as the fourteenth century we find that a 
Parliament, consisting of “ principal nobility and gentry,” met 
at Kilkenny; and that it continued to sit, and gradually assumed 
power to itself, we may conclude from the fact of the English 
Parliament passing, in 1495, an Act forbidding the Irish Parlia- 
ment to assemble without the sanction of the King, and enact- 
ing that all Bills, &c., should be first submitted to him before 
being introduced. Of course this rendered it practically use- 
less as a Legislature, but in 1719 to make it still more so, 
another law was passed, entitled, “An Act for the better 
securing the dependency of Ireland on the Crown of Great 
Britain,” which enabled the English Parliament “to make laws 
and statutes of sufficient force and validity to bind the people 
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of the kingdom of Ireland.” It would appear that being 
afraid or adverse to abolishing the Irish Parliament altogether, 
they resolved on going as near it as possible, and while leaving 
the shadow did away with the substance. 

Such was its position when George the Third ascended the 
throne ; during whose reign some of Ireland’s greatest sons were 
on the scene ; a period in which she gained for herself a Consti- 
tution and lost it. The condition of the country was very low ; 
when £300,000 was attempted to be borrowed to meet a 
deficiency, it could not be got. This was attributed to the 
restrictions on trade, and an amendment to the Lord 
Lieutenant’s address (1779), “that it was not by temporary 
expedients but by a /ree trade alone that this nation (Ireland) 
is now to be saved from impending ruin,’ was carried unani- 
mously.!. Numerous meetings were held throughout the 
country advocating the use of Irish goods only, and resolu- 
tions to this effect were passed by grand juries, corporations, 
town councils, volunteers, &c. In fact, to use a word common 
enough of Jate but not then in existence, English goods were 
“boycotted” in Ireland. The Government became alarmed, 
and Lord North immediately brought in Bills removing the 
restrictions complained of. The sequence tastes more of fiction 
than fact. What satisfied the Irish nation displeased the 
English traders, their interests were of more importance than 
the “sister” isle’s requirements, they protested loudly against 
any concession to Irish demands, and forced Lord North—who 
was endeavouring to serve twO masters—to intimate that these 
mere acts of justice were boons resumable at pleasure! Rash 
words these at a time when a voice from over the sea was 
heard, when liberty roared across the ocean, and Ireland, never 
slow to learn, took the example to heart and strove to emulate 
it. The Irish Parliament having beheld the result of their 
labours, having tasted the “sweet waters,” resolved that they 
should not be boons depending on the good wishes of any 
person or body. They were fearfully aware of the hollow 
ground on which they stood, but the knowledge only made 
them the more determined. Firmly resolved that such 
imminent dangers should be averted, they as one man joined 
both against the threat and lure. Their course was decided 


' By the term /vce ¢rade is meant the removal of the restrictions which had been 
placed on exports, and not the entire abolition of tariffs which is the latter day 
meaniag of it, 
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on, the way marked out. Thenceforth all their energies were 
exerted to obtain an independent Legislature. 

The determination to obtain independence was not confined 
to the Parliament; it spread itself over the land. We find 
Grattan at the head of the patriot members, and aided by the 
volunteers who now numbered about seventy-five thousand men, 
devoting all his energy to the cause. The volunteers had now 
been in existence for about four years. In 1778, when the 
northern coast was threatened by American privateers, applica- 
tion was made to the Government for aid, but to no purpose ; 
they said the extra expense could not be defrayed by the country. 
Thus thrown upon their own resources the northern counties pro- 
vided self-protection and poured forth many thousands of armed 
citizens. Their example was followed by the other provinces. 
Thus called into being to protect their country from a foreign 
enemy they soon lent a willing ear to the cry of their country- 
men, supported it with all the force at their disposal, and it 
may with safety be said that it was their action which directly 
attracted the attention of the Government and brought matters 
to an issue. A meeting of delegates was held at Dungannon on 
February 15, 1782, at which representatives from one hundred 
and forty-three corps attended. Several of them were of high 
rank, and all persons of property. Resolutions were come to 
declaring that while “disposed to be loyal” they were “ deter- 
mined to be free,” and, “that a claim of any body of men, other 
than the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland to make laws to 
bind this kingdom is unconstitutional, illegal, and a grievance.” 
These echoed but the voice of the country and were endorsed 
at similar meetings held in the other provinces. A most 
favourable circumstance happened immediately after. Lord 
North’s Ministry, which had brought about the rupture with the 
American colonies, and for a long time had pursued with 
impunity its headlong policy which ended in disaster and dis- 
grace, was compelled to resign and a new Ministry, under Lord 
Rockingham, was formed, which was favourable to Ireland, and, 
as the event proved, both willing and able to serve her. On 
April 16, 1782, two days after his arrival, the Lord Lieutenant 
(Duke of Portland) advised the Parliament to take into considera- 
tion the state of things prevailing in the country with a view to 
their adjustment. Taking advantage of the moment, Mr. 
Grattan moved an address to the King, praying for inde- 
pendence, which was carried unanimously. The Houses 
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adjourned to allow time for consideration by the British Par- 
liament, and shortly after the Lord Lieutenant announced 
that the King had acceded to their request, and granted that 
which has been the aim of all civilized communities, an INDE- 
PENDENT LEGISLATURE. 


We now enter as it were a new era. A strange light dawned 
upon the Irish, the light of independence, that which it may 
well be said : 

Exiles and patriots longéd for and fought but never gained. 
The address to the King was, as we have said, carried unani- 
mously, and it is to be regretted that this unanimity did not 
continue. Before testing what they had got, some fiery spirits, 
foremost among whom was Flood, determined on obtaining 
more, and would stop at nothing short of separation. Thus 
were the prospects of a prosperous career marred by rivalry and 
enmity between two such patriots as Grattan and Flood. 

The Volunteers who supported Flood not only aimed at 
separation, but also strongly urged reform in the Parliamentary 
representation. It sadly required it, and to its condition—for 
despite all efforts both in and out of Parliament to modify it, it 
was left as it was—we believe that the Act of Union may be chiefly 
ascribed. It in no way was the representative of Irish opinion. 
The House of Commons consisted of three hundred members, but 
of these popular choice influenced only the sixty-four county 
members, and about the same number for the principal cities and 
towns ; the remainder sat for “ close boroughs,” the nominees of 
patrons or the Crown. Little could be expected from a body so 
constituted, and the continual Government majorities are thus 
easily accounted for. The Volunteers, with the confidence of 
armed men, endeavoured to alter it in an offhand, peremptory 
manner, but their conduct disgusted their Parliamentary friends, 
alienated most of their supporters, and not only dissipated the 
prospects of a change but also proved the immediate forerunner 
of their own disruption. 

The prosperity of the country went ahead with great strides. 
Freed from ruinous tariffs, manufactures increased, a new life 
was implanted in the country, and owing to that self-confidence 
which a self-governed people must always have, a brighter cast 
spread itself over the land. 

We will not here delay to note at any length the agitation 
for Catholic Emancipation. Although always striving for 
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equality with their Protestant countrymen, the leading Roman 
Catholics as a rule were not disloyal and abstained from seditious 
enterprises. They gave strong support to the Executive, and 
the Government at one time removed several disabilities 
which, considering the social relations of the age, were not so 
slight as might now appear. It was supposed, and we think 
with good reason, that but for the tendency of many of the 
lower orders to applaud French principles, then thrusting them- 
selves upon the attention of Europe, entire Emancipation would 
have been granted. 

The history of the Parliament is almost entirely composed of 
annual motions on reform, and the recognition of Catholic claims, 
the consideration of the finances and pensions (the former of 
which show an ever-decreasing deficit, while, strange to say, the 
latter were on the increase), together with an occasional Bill; 
little regard being had to the internal welfare of the island in 
the way of practical legislation. The flower of Irish eloquence 
was poured forth by Grattan, Flood, and Curran, but was wasted 
on the air, bringing forth no response from the statue-like repre- 
sentatives who filled the Government benches. By degrees it lost 
the confidence of the people, and public interest in its pro- 
ceedings melted away. 

We will here anticipate a noteworthy incident which occurred 
later on. Roused to indignation at the state of anarchy 
prevailing, and incensed at his being unable to move the 
Government to change their policy, early in 1797, when 
referring to some alleged cruelties of the soldiers in the north, 
Grattan concluded his speech thus: “We have offered you our 
measure, you will reject it; we deprecate yours; you will per- 
severe ; having no hopes left to persuade or dissuade, and having 
discharged our duty to ourselves and to our country, we shall 
trouble you no more, and from this day shall not attend the 
House of Commons.” 

Outside agitation, for the purpose of obtaining that which 
the Parliament would not grant was resorted to, but summarily 
stopped, and thus, free expression of opinions being hindered, 
secret societies—no strangers to Irish soil—sprung up. In 
Armagh, owing to the immigration of Catholic tenants, feuds 
sprang up between them and their Protestant neighbours, who 
were called, from their mode of aggression, “Peep of Day 
Boys,” while the former, from the same cause, were nic-named 
“Defenders.” The “Peep of Day Boys” afterwards developed 
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into the latter day association of Orangemen. In addition to 
these and other similar societies, “clubs,” imitated from the 
French, were started (1792) for the ostensible purpose of 
obtaining civil freedom, parliamentary reform, and Catholic 
emancipation, but really to promote and strengthen sedition 
and insurrection. Sympathizing with the announced objects, 
many were led to join who disclaimed all treasonable intentions 
or any connection therewith. The Government took the alarm, 
and proposed stringent measures, conferring upon magistrates 
power to search for arms, arrest suspicious persons, prevent 
meetings, tumults, riots, &c. There was strong reason for these 
measures, for, as announced in the House of Commons, two 
committees of “United Irishmen” had been seized with their 
papers in Belfast, from which it was clear that an alarming 
conspiracy to overthrow the Government existed. Martial law 
was established in Ulster, which, strange to say, was the seat of 
the insurrectionary movement. 

From a writer of this period we gather the following in 
reference to the organization of the “ United Irishmen,” which 
may prove interesting. 


The Association consisted of a number of societies linked closely 
together, and ascending in gradation to a common point of union. 
The lowest societies consisted of twelve men each, subject to the 
inspection of one another. An assembly of five secretaries (who also 
acted as commanders), elected by five simple societies, had the imme- 
diate superintendence of them, and formed a lower baronial committee. 
Ten delegates (each a captain of sixty men), elected one from each 
lower, composed an upper baronial committee, which in like manner 
directed the business of these ten lower committees. Again, delegates 
(each a colonel of six hundred men) from the upper baronial formed 
district committees, and the same from these latter composed provincial 
(one for each province) committees. The supreme command was intrusted 
to an executive directory of five persons, unknown to all (being 
elected by ballot) except the four secretaries of the provincial com- 
mittees. The mandates of the directory were conveyed by one member 
only to the secretaries of the provincial committees, and thus through 
the secretaries to the simple societies. All the members were ordered 
to furnish themselves with guns or pikes, according to their means, 
and, for the purpose of defraying expenses, to pay a monthly subscrip- 
tion according to their circum$tances. 


This plan could scarcely be excelled for secrecy, exactness, 
and preparation. All were ready at a call, and in order to 
strengthen their hands the executive opened negotiations with 
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the French Directory for men, arms, and money. Assistance 
was promised, but, as already well known, the French expe- 
ditions turned out miserable failures. 

Preparations for a rising went forward, the people were 
arming, and every day saw affairs drawing nearer a crisis. But 
the Government—with whom was now connected as Chief 
Secretary, Lord Castlereagh, a nobleman whese name, to-day 
a by-word, has been since indicative to the Irish of all that is un- 
palatable in English rule, and who, though perhaps unconsciously, 
has done more than any other man to estrange the Irish from 
their rulers—were supplied with information by an informer, and 
arrested several leaders. The vacancies, however, were rapidly 
filled up, and so complete was the system that the plans were not 
disturbed. The actual insurrection commenced on May 23, 
1798, when the mail coaches were stopped, and several skirmishes 
took place between the soldiers and rebels. But we need not 
follow the bloody event through its various stages. The means 
of communication between the rebels were deficient, they lacked 
experienced leaders, and the authorities were so well informed 
that the troops posted here and there proved quite equal to the 
occasion. In Wexford only—where least expected—were the 
rebels, headed by a Roman Catholic clergyman named Murphy, 
in any degree victorious ; but although twenty thousand strong, 
when before Arklow they saw their leader, who had declared 
himself bullet-proof, fall, they retreated precipitately. In little 
more than a month, that rebellion with which so much pains 
had been taken, and for the sake of which so many (estimated 
at thirty thousand) shed their blood, was crushed. Its failure 
must be almost entirely attributed to want of leaders, combina- 
tion, and resources. 

Looking at it from an Irishman’s point of view, this rebellion 
was fatal to Ireland’s best interests. It afforded a ready pretext 
to the Government—one for which they had long been waiting— 
to raise the cry for “ Union.” In fact, since Independence was 
granted, the whole course of events was tending to this climax. 
At the very outset the incompatibility of two separate Parlia- 
ments was manifest, and more especially so when the question 
of the Regency sprung up, which we will not stop to relate, as 
happily any unpleasant circumstances were avoided by the 
recovery of the King. The Lord Lieutenant’s speech to the 
Parliament, January 22, 1799, contained the following passage : 
“The unremitting industry with which our enemies persevere in 
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their avowed design of endeavouring to effect a separation of 
this kingdom from Great Britain, must have engaged your 
attention, and his Majesty commands me to express his anxious 
hope that this consideration, joined to the sentiment of mutual 
affection and common interest, may dispose the Parliaments in 
both kingdoms to provide the most effectual means of main- 
taining and improving a connection essential to their common 
security, and of consolidating, as far as possible, into one firm 
and lasting fabric, the strength, the power, and the resources of 
the British Empire.” 

Immediately the “Union” which had been in the air for 
some time previous assumed a definite shape, and at once 
became a national question ; classes, parties, and creeds for the 
time became extinct, and every man ranged himself under one 
of the two banners—Unionist or Anti-Unionist. The inha- 
bitants of Dublin were, as might be expected, entirely opposed 
to the Union ; the Parliament leaving them would draw away a 
large trade, and it was feared as not improbable that the city 
would decay. Large districts, principally in Leinster, were also 
against it, but it cannot be maintained that the dislike was 
universal, for we find that in common with a large majority of 
the landed interest, the city of Cork and several other com- 
mercial towns were friendly to the scheme. 

The Session of 1800 opened amid great excitement. The 
intentions of the Government were now fully known. Mr. 
Grattan took a seat, hoping he might be able to save his country 
from what he considered her ruin, but to no purpose. The 
Government had the means at their disposal: they used them 
and won the day. The Act of Union, although strongly con- 
tested at every point, passed both Houses, and having received 
the approval of the English Parliament, the Royal assent was 
given on August 1, 1800. On the 2nd, the Lord Lieutenant 
dissolved the Parliament, and with it Ireland’s Independence 
practically terminated. The Union of Great Britain and Ireland 
was formally announced by proclamation in London and Dublin 
on January I, 1801. 


JOHN BENNER. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE ROYAL SUPREMACY. 


IF before yielding himself to the counsels of Anne Boleyn and 
the party of the Reformation of which she was the repre- 
sentative, Henry had calmly reconsidered his position as he 
must have seen it at the time of the death of Wolsey, he 
might have escaped much misery and avoided much sin. 
He well knew that the one supreme lawgiver of the Christian 
world had pronounced, by a deliberate judicial sentence, that 
Katherine was his wife: and that the same authority had 
forbidden him, under pain of excommunication, to remarry 
until after the decision of the case, and had warned him, that 
if he did so all his issue from such a union would be illegitimate.! 
On Clement’s part there was no symptom of wavering, no token 
of weakness, or indecision, or fear. It might have been well 
indeed if he had acted with greater firmness and less delay 
at the beginning. But now, at last, availing himself of one of 
the undoubted privileges of the Holy See, he had revoked the 
final sentence to himself; and he did so upon the indisputable 
plea that the question of the divorce could not be concluded 
with any equity in the English court, where Henry exercised 
an influence which placed the Queen at such an obvious dis- 
advantage as practically barred the administration of justice. 
To the earnest appeals and exhortations of Clement, Henry 
opposed no new arguments. He contented himself for the time 
with the repetition of the statements which he had advanced, with 
tedious monotony, from the beginning of his great cause. But 
his private letters to His Holiness gradually increased in the 
bitterness of their language and the violence of their sentiments ; 
and at last he had the audacity to assure the Papal Nuncio 
with his own lips that he would take the management of his 
own cause into his own hands, let the Pope do what he pleased 
and say what he liked. He cared nothing for his excommuni- 


1 Pocock, ii. 104. Brewer, 25, dated January 5, 1531. 
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cations.* Blinded by passion and goaded on by the persuasions 
of the evil woman to whom he had sold himself, the King set 
about devising and maintaining that novel system of Church 
government which, with certain modifications, has prevailed 
among us to the present time. Some such code of legislation 
was necessary for the changes which he contemplated. Without 
it the Reformation could not have been successful, nor indeed 
would it have ever been attempted. The Royal Supremacy had 
its origin in the profligate intercourse of Henry with Anne 
Boleyn. It becomes necessary for us, therefore, to trace the 
process by which this measure was accomplished, and here we 
can follow in confidence the safe guidance of the State Papers. 

We must revert for a moment to one of the steps in the 
process by which Henry had effected the ruin of the late Cardinal. 
It was laid to his charge as an act of treason that he had offended 
against the Statute of Provisors by the exercise of his Legatine 
authority,® a charge which was utterly untenable, for by his own 
warrant the King had permitted the Cardinal to accept and 
exercise that authority, and had yielded to his jurisdiction by 
appearing in court before him. Wolsey, however, had considered 
it the wisest course to offer no opposition to the will of his 
unreasoning master; he suffered judgment to go against him 
by default and threw himself on the royal mercy. This piece 
of legal machinery, having already proved itself so useful to the 
King, was again put into requisition by him against the whole 
body of the English clergy. As they had formerly submitted to 
Wolsey’s authority in obedience to the King’s warrant, so now 
they were charged by the Attorney-General with having iden- 
tified themselves with the crime of which Wolsey had been found 
guilty. They and he were in the same condemnation, and they 
had involved themselves in his sentence. Every single individual 
among them discovered that he had incurred the dreaded penalties 
of the Premunire; in other words, forfeiture of property and 
imprisonment for life. Knowing as they did the King’s temper, 
they were awake to the danger of their position; but knowing 

2 Brewer, 148. Things had come to such a length in the English Court, that in 
January, 1531, when the Earl of Wiltshire, Anne Boleyn’s father, gave a supper to 
the French Ambassador, for his amusement was played a farce of the going of the 
Cardinal to Hell. The Ambassador blamed the Earl and still more the Duke of 
Norfolk, who had commanded it to be printed (7d. 63). 

3 The Twenty-eighth Article of Indictment (Collier, ii. 43) declares expressly that 
he had the King’s licence to exercise his Legatine authority. ‘*‘ Thus [continues the 
same historian] the King made the privilege of his letters patent a crime ; sued against 


his own licence ; and brought the Cardinal under a severe forfeiture for making use 
of the royal authority” (See Lord Herbert, 413). 
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also his inordinate love of gold, they imagined that they might 
purchase their indemnity by a bribe. Accordingly, in January, 
1531, Convocation offered to his offended Majesty the present 
of £100,000 in exchange for a free pardon for the crime into 
which they had thus unwittingly fallen.‘ 

Terrified already at having incurred the displeasure of their 
“most dread Sovereign,” their alarm was yet further increased 
by finding that their proffered gift, liberal as it was, did not 
satisfy his Majesty. They were informed that not only was it 
too little in itself, but further, that it was not worth his Majesty’s 
acceptance unless it were accompanied by the admission that 
he, and he alone, was the protector and Supreme Head of the 
Church of England. The clergy were alarmed, and endeavoured 
to change the King’s intention. In this they were encouraged 
by the Papal Nuncio, who, seeing the hidden danger concealed 
in the demand, strongly advised them to resist it by supporting 
the immunities of the Church ; and he offered to intercede with 
the monarch on their behalf. We learn the result from Chapuys. 
When the Nuncio entered Convocation the assembled clergy 
refused to hear him speak, and begged him to leave them in 
peace, because they had not obtained permission from his 
Majesty to confer with him. Such men were not likely to offer 
any resolute opposition to such an opponent as Henry. Two only 
of their number, Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, and Archbishop 
Warham, protested against the adoption of this suicidal measure, 
but their protests appear to have been disregarded. The only 
concession which they could wring from Henry was the insertion 
of the clause which declared that the King was “the only and 
supreme lord and also (as far as is allowed by the law of Christ) 
the Supreme Head.” Chapuys was at no loss to estimate the 
reservation at its true value.© Henry, too, was equally well 
aware of the weakness of the limitation, and how irresistible 
was the power which this concession gave him ; but he concealed 
his satisfaction. With his usual calm insolence he told the 
Nuncio that he had no wish to infringe the authority of the Pope 

* According to Parker (Antiy. Brit. p. 325), the authors of this device were said 
to have been Cranmer and Cromwell. The supposition is credible. 

* Chapuys to Charles the Fifth, January 23, 1531. Brewer, 62. 

§ Writing to Charles on the 14th of February, he says: ‘*’‘The clergy have been 
compelled, under pain of the law of Premunire, to accept the King as head of the 
Church, which implies in effect as much as if they had declared him Pope of England. 
It is true that the clergy have added to this declaration that they have done so only 
as far as they are permitted by the law of God. Lut that is all the same, as far 


as the King is concerned, as if they had made no reservation; for no one now will 
be so bold to contest with his lord the importance of this reservation” (Frewer, 105). 
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provided His Holiness would pay due regard to him in the 
matter of the divorce, otherwise he knew what he would do.’ 
The clergy seem to have been paralyzed with terror. Notwith- 
standing their apprehensions of coming evil, this obnoxious con- 
cession by which they stripped themselves of their inheritance, 
was unanimously signed by the Convocation of the Province of 
Canterbury on March 22, and by that of York on May 4, 1531. 

The practical operation of the act by which the two Houses of 
Convocation had abandoned their birthright and with which they 
had nowinvested the King made him “Supreme Head of the Church 
and clergy of England” in the fullest sense of the words. They 
had given him authority to regulate and control their deliberations. 
They had given him a negative voice in all their proceedings. 
They had given him power to abrogate and take away such 
constitutions, ordinaments or canons, provincial or synodal, as 
he might think and determine not to stand with God’s laws 
and the laws of his realm. Thus, we repeat, the Convocation of 
the Clergy, by their deliberate and unanimous official act surren- 
dered all their spiritual jurisdiction into the hands of the secular 
prince ; and this they did so effectually as even to deprive them- 
selves of the power of accepting any decree of a General Council 
without having previously obtained the permission of the 
Supreme Governor. 

The position in which it pleased Henry to entrench himself 
at this time was so novel that it seems to demand a few words 
of explanation. 

He proclaimed emphatically and repeatedly that he had no 
quarrel with the Pope, for whose person and office he frequently 
and publicly was pleased to profess all dutiful allegiance. It 
suited his purpose indeed to have no overt quarrel, for he knew 
that peace with Rome was better than war. The Papacy was still a 
mighty political power in the world, with which he would gladly 
have continued upon terms of amity. But this amity could be 
preserved, upon his side, only by the Pope complying with 
certain conditions which Henry claimed to specify. Of these 
the chief was the subordination of the spiritual to the temporal 
in certain points which affected himself, and which were to be 
defined by himself. To repudiate Katherine, to marry Anne, 
here were his terms. Let his Holiness make this easy con- 
cession and Henry would continuc to be the most faithful of 
his subjects. The great question of the divorce must be settled, 
not in Rome but in England. It was an English question and 

7 Brewer, 113. 8 Wilkins, Conc. i. 742, 745; Brewer, 149, 225. 
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should be decided upon English soil. That point once conceded, 
the ancient landmarks might remain undisturbed. Henry pre- 
ferred that other things should continue as they were; yet he 
had considered the question from the other side. If he were 
defrauded of his prescriptive rights and thwarted in the exercise 
of his hereditary privileges, he must of necessity seek for a 
remedy. The alternative might be painful, but it would be 
unavoidable. If he could not find justice at Rome, he would 
look for it elsewhere. Canterbury was within an easy distance 
of London, and the loyal clergy of that province had shown 
him that they were open to argument. The remedy was at 
hand; it was easy, cheap, and effectual. Did Clement mean 
to compel him to employ it? 

While Henry thus personally insulted the Holy Father 
by his letters and his agents, the condition of the Church 
in England presented no outward token of the mighty 
change which was impending. The intercourse which was 
necessary for the ordinary transaction of official business with 
the Vatican remained undisturbed. The spiritual supremacy of 
the Pope was still admitted, his name still preceded that of the 
King in the public prayers of the Church, and the bishops still 
continued to reccive their institutions from Rome as heretofore. 
Sacraments and services were ministered as usual to the faithful. 
The clergy, having showed their subserviency to the King’s plea- 
sure, were again received into favour, and were kept quiet by the 
hope that the liberties which they had surrendered would ere long 
be restored to them.” Henry even tried to conciliate public opinion, 
which had long been scandalized by the unblushing immorality 
of his conduct. He pretended that he was about to put away 
the partner of his sin, and it was given out that with this inten- 
tion he was furnishing for her a private house with which he had 
presented her some time previously. He caused a statement to 
be made by the Chancellor to the effect that he pursued the 
divorce simply and solely in discharge of his conscience, the 
tenderness of which was aggrieved by his living with the 
Queen.” He continued to dine with his wife, as he hitherto 
had done, upon most of the greater festivals, and he showed 
her in public such unwonted kindness that she was deceived 
by it into the belief that she might possibly even yet recover 
his affection.’ And to crown the fraud the Papal Nuncio, 


Brewer, 70. Jd, 19% 
11 Yet he did not deny himself the pleasure of insulting her in private. After one 
of these State dinners, which had passed off very amicably, poor Katherine, misled 
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when he had occasion to transact some public business with 
his Majesty, “was never better received nor feasted at Court 
by the King.” Among other agreeable speeches Henry told 
him that there was no intention on his part of doing anything 
against His Holiness, whose authority he had always vindicated, 
and which he intended still to maintain, provided the Pope did 
not give him occasion to act otherwise.’ 

On the part of Rome there was no change of attitude. 
Henry threatened, promised, and flattered in vain. The Pope 
heard and was silent. He had at last taken his position, and 
knowing that it was impregnable, he had refused to abandon it. 
Aware that the cause on which he was called to adjudicate 
could not be heard in England with the remotest prospect of 
justice to the weaker of the litigants, he insisted that the final 
sentence should be pronounced in Rome. Thus stood the two 
antagonists in the great dispute which was to decide the future 
Catholicity of England when an event occurred which gave 
Henry a mighty advantage, of which he was not long in availing 
himself. William Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, died on 
August 23, 1532, and the appointment of his successor was in 
the hands of the English Sovereign. 

Henry’s new theories of ecclesiastical supremacy were as 
yet undeveloped, for their practical application demanded 
an exponent whom as yet he had not succeeded in finding, 
and whom indeed it was not easy to find. He needed an 
individual, not a body of men, however devoted they might 
seem to be to his cause; not the bench of Bishops, nor the 
House of Lords, nor the Convocation of the Clergy. Among 
such assemblies as these, however zealous their profession of 
obedience, there would be sure soon to spring up diversities of 
opinion, rival interests, and conflicting theories. It is easier 
to rule the one than the many. Henry, therefore, sought a 
man of pliant will and placid temper, one whose conscience 
should not be easily startled, who would rise above the un- 
meaning traditions of the past and show himself superior to 
the fast waning theories of the schoolmen. He found such a 


by her husband's gracious speeches, ventured to ask him for permission to see the 
Princess Mary, their daughter, from whom she had been separated. He rebuffed her 
very rudely, and said she might go and sce the Princess if she wished, and also stop 
there (/¢. 238). On the New Year’s Day of 1532 he refused to accept the present of 
a cup of gold which she sent him ‘with honourable and humble words,” and 
returned it to her. He sent no correspondirg gift either to her or to the ladies of 
her Court, and forbade the Council and others to do so, as had been usual (47, 696). 

Jd, 105. Id. 3. 
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treasure in Thomas Cranmer, and he made Cranmer Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

But for Cranmer, or such a man as Cranmer (if there ever was 
his equal), the completeness of the Royal Supremacy over the 
Church could never have become the law of England. He 
showed what manner of man he was at the very first, and it is 
interesting to trace his archiepiscopal career from the beginning. 
At the time when he was nominated by Henry to the see of 
Canterbury the connection between England and Rome had not 
yet been broken, and the usual manner of appointing bishops 
still continued. That the person who had been elected should 
take the usual oath of obedience to the Pope was still a 
necessary act to be performed at least upon three several 
occasions before he could be put in legal possession of the 
archiepiscopal dignity with its privileges and emoluments. 
How to secure these emoluments and this dignity without the 
accustomed oath to the Pope was the first problem which 
Henry’s nominee set himself to solve; and he fell upon a device 
which must have proved to his Majesty that in Cranmer he 
had found an Archbishop after his own heart. He gave 
proof of what might be expected of him during his career 
by the manner in which he entered upon it. He tried to evade 
the objectionable oath of allegiance to the Holy See which 
was required of him at his consecration by the following device. 
On the morning of that solemnity, accompanied by a notary 
and four witnesses, the future primate retired into a private 
chapel and there protested that he never intended, by the oath 
which he had authorized his proctor to take for him at Rome, 
to be bound to anything contrary to any other oath taken, 
or to be taken, by himself to the King of England. And further, 
that he did not now mean to bind himself to anything contrary 
to the law of God, or to the law of the King or Commonwealth of 
England, or to the reformation of religion, or to the prerogatives 
of the Crown, by the oaths which he was at this present time 
about to take; which, he added, were taken merely for the 
sake of form and not through any higher obligation, as if they 
were necessary previous to his consecration. Acting thus 
fraudulently, this pattern Archbishop, the first of the new 
dynasty, took the accustomed oaths of obedience to the Holy 
See, and so entered upon the duties of his office with a lie in 
his right hand." 


4 Collier, vol. ii, App. p. 14. 
VOL. XXVIII. KK 
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538 King Henry the Eighth. 
Having thus found in Cranmer an agent so excellently 
suited for his purposes, the King without delay set about 
putting them into execution. But the first step in the entire 
process required that Cranmer himself should know the ground 
upon which he stood, and should be made aware that he was 
only the agent and the tool of a higher authority. Henry 
accordingly informed him that he, the Archbishop’s King and 
Sovereign, recognizes no superior on earth, but only God, and 
is not subject to the laws of any other earthly creature; and 
that in the Archbishop of Canterbury he, the Sovereign, sees 
nothing more than the principal minister of his spiritual juris- 
diction.” Cranmer submitted, and others have been found 
equally pliant. From that time to the present this is the 
estimate in which the occupant of Lambeth Palace is held by 
the occupant of the Palace of St James’s. 

Thus instructed by his imperious master, Cranmer proceeded 
in turn to indoctrinate the clergy. As might have been expected 
from what they had already done, they yielded a ready 
obedience to his dictates. They busied themselves in removing 
every token of their former subjection to the Sovereign Pontiff. 
Annates and appeals to Rome were forbidden. The payment 
of Peter-pence, fees, and pensions, the suing out of licences, 
dispensations and bulls were now strictly prohibited under the 
terrors of a premunire, and a new process was introduced which 
regulated the consecration of bishops. All this was the work 
of the civil power. It does not appear that the advice or the 
assent of Convocation was either asked or granted. Nor can 
it be said that the bishops accepted these measures by giving 
a silent vote in Parliament, for out of twenty-one bishops 
seven only appeared in the House during the entire session. 
Cranmer and Clerk were always present, Gardiner generally, 
Stokesley seldom. The others were systematically absent, and 
by their absence justified the conclusion that they disapproved, 
as far as they dared, the measures which they had not the 
courage openly to oppose. The Reformation thus begun to 


15 Nor can it be urged in reply that the will of the Sovereign for the time being is 
the rule to which obedience must be paid. When the Emperor Constans the Second, 
at the instigation of Paul, the Patriarch of Constantinople, issued an objectionable 
dogmatic edict called the Type, the orthodox party refused to accept it and 
appealed to Pope Martin the First for protection. He summoned a Council, at 
which were present one hundred and five bishops, in which the Type and its 
authors were condemned. The Catholic clergy in the time of Henry the Eighth 
might here haye found a precedent (See Harduin, Coxe. iii. 626; Hefele, 77st. 


Conc. iii. 189.) 
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Henry’s satisfaction was not permitted to linger in its progress. 
Parliament declared that the King, his heirs and successors, 
shall be taken as the only Supreme Head on earth of the Church 
of England; and that he and they shall have full power and 
authority from time to time to visit, repress, redress, reform, 
order, correct, restrain, and amend all errors, heresies, abuses, 
offences, contempts, and enormities, whatsoever they be. Thus 
by giving him, as it did, all the jurisdiction which belonged 
to the Supreme Head of the Church, it gave him the 
entire authority which ever at any time had been exercised 
by the Pope in England. It further invested him with the 
power of regulating the clergy in the exercise of their sacred 
ministry, of superintending their teaching in church and out of 
it, and controlling the way in which they should administer the 
sacraments. Having thus possessed himself of this supremacy 
of power over ecclesiastical persons and things, let us see how 
he exercised it. 

Henry was not long in discovering that the cares and duties 
which necessarily sprung from his new position as the inheritor 
of the Papal Power in England were likely to interfere with 
his amusements and his pleasures. Fettered with such obli- 
gations, had he attempted to discharge them, how could he 
find leisure for his hunting the stag, his shooting at the butts, 
his dancing with the ladies of the Court, or his dalliance with 
Anne Boleyn? He sought relief from the daily anxieties of 
his new supremacy which soon become irksome to him, and 
he found it necessary to transfer the responsibility of them to 
a subordinate officer. It might naturally have been supposed 
that this delegate would be the newly appointed Archbishop 
of Canterbury. No such thing : the individual whom he selected 
was probably the most obnoxious whom he could find in the 
whole of England, no other man than Thomas Cromwell; a man 
whose opinions were hostile to the last degree, not only to the 
English clergy but to religion in general. He had been a 
soldier of fortune, a moneylender, and a usurer; and at the 
time when the King took him into his service he was in the 
habit of receiving bribes with unblushing frequency. Henry 
invested this man with powers of exceptional magnitude. 
Cromwell could not only exercise all jurisdiction which apper- 
tained to the King himself over the Church and churchmen, 
but further could appoint others as his delegates to execute 
the same under him. He and his commissioners could visit 
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all dioceses and churches, and summon before them all ecclesi- 
astical persons, even archbishops and bishops; could inquire 
into their manner of life and conduct; could punish them with 
spiritual censures; could issue injunctions; could summon 
synods, chapters, and convocations, and preside in them; could 
excommunicate such persons as were disobedient and unruly ; 
could accept resignations ; could confirm and annul elections ; 
and in short could exercise all the functions of any ecclesiastical 
court whatever.'® 

Henry’s Vicar General, for so he was styled, soon thought 
fit to give the clergy of the Church of England a practical 
illustration of the slavery into which they had reduced them- 
selves. As the representative of royalty he took the highest 
place in Convocation, and his name stands first as having sub- 
scribed the resolutions before that of the Archbishop. And this 
he did not only in Convocation but also in Parliament, for it 
was decreed by an Act of that august body that “the King’s 
vicegerent for the good administration of justice in causes 
ecclesiastical, and for the godly reformation of all errors, 
heresies, and abuses in the Church, and that every person 
having the said office of grant from his Majesty or his heirs, 
should have place on the same form with, but above, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and should have voice to assent 
or dissent as others the lords of Parliament.” Thus then 
Henry’s nominee took precedence over every ‘peer, both spiritual 
and temporal, whatever might be his dignity or position in 
Church or State. These men had been invited to free them- 
selves from the intolerable tyranny of the Pope of Rome, and 
one would like to know what they thought of the tyranny of 
their new master the Pope of London. 

It was hardly to be expected that Articles of Faith should 
be permitted to escape the manipulation of the theologian who 
professed to be its Defender. Accordingly, he was not long in 
taking them under his immediate protection. His subjects were 
required to believe, obey, and observe all declarations, defini- 
tions, and ordinances which should be set forth by his advice 
and confirmed by his letters patent. Every step in the process 
which regulated the national Creed now depended upon the 
pleasure of a profligate who had abandoned his wife and was 
living in adultery with another woman. The ecclesiastical 
commissioners were nominated by him, their proceedings were 
16 Collier, ii, App. n. xxx. p. 20; Wilkins, iii. p. 784. 
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directed by him, their decisions were reviewed by him. Any 
new theory, any passing caprice of the moment, might thus 
become the doctrine of the Church of England; and every 
man was bound to believe these new Articles of Faith, or be 
adjudged a heretic and suffer the pains of death by burning for 
refusing to do so. 
It was not to be expected that a theologian so pronounced 
and so venturous as Henry should neglect the golden oppor- 
tunities to distinguish himself which were afforded him by his 
new position. According to the authority of the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Oxford, we find that among “these works 
where one may trace the last departure of that darkness which 
had so long obscured the genuine form of Christianity,” several 
practical proofs of Henry’s care for the spiritual welfare of his 
people. A prominent place must here be assigned to a work 
of his Majesty entitled certain “ Articles devised by the King’s 
Highness to stablish Christian quietness and unity among us 
and to avoid contentious opinions.” We are further given to 
understand by their author that “these Articles be also approved 
by the consent and determination of the whole clergy of this 
realm.” In the Preface we are told how far these Articles were 
the work of the King, how far the work cf his clergy. He does 
not forget to tell his subjects how, in his own person, he “at 
many times had taken great pains, study, labours, and travails,” 
in the preparation of the same work, that then they had the assent 
of Convocation, and finally he writes: “Wherefore we will and 
require you to accept the same after such sort as we have here 
prescribed them to you, and to conform yourselves obediently 
unto the same.” Every successive Article as it is propounded, is 
introduced by the significant words, “We will that all bishops 
and preachers shall instruct and teach our people, by us com- 
mitted to their spiritual charge,” and then follows the. Article 
itself as it is stated by his Majesty. This document is signed 
first by Thomas Cromwell, the two Archbishops then follow, 
and they are succeeded by sixteen bishops and a long list of 
members of both Houses of Convocation.’ Thus completely 
did the lay element predominate over the ecclesiastical in the 
State Church of England. 
In the following year, 1537, the clergy understood yet more 
distinctly what was required of them by their master. In 
obedience to his directions, the two Archbishops and all other 


W Formularies of Faith put forth by Authority, Oxford, 1825. 8vo. 
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the bishops, prelates, and archdeacons of this his realm, “set 
forth a plain and sincere doctrine concerning the whole sum of 
such things which appertain unto the profession of a Christian 
man.” It might have been thought that the two Houses of 
Convocation could have been entrusted with the preparation of 
a Manual containing the simple rudiments of the Christian faith ; 
but they did not dare to do so. They thought it wiser to lay it 
at the feet of their Supreme Head. “ We do most humbly submit 
it,” say they, “to the most excellent wisdom and exact judgment 
of your Majesty, to be recognized, overseen, and corrected, if your 
Grace shall find any word or sentence in it meet to be changed, 
qualified, or further expounded.”'® Henry accepted it, corrected it, 
and gave it his approval, and then, but not till then, it was allowed 
to pass into the hands of the Catholic population of England. 
With certain modifications, chiefly in regard to the penalties 
to be inflicted, the system invented by Cromwell and sanctioned 
by Henry is still the system under which the Established 
Church of England continues to exist. The Sovereign for the 
time being still exercises over it the authority granted by the 
clergy who betrayed their trust in the Convocation and Parlia- 
ment of which we have spoken. These men were traitors 
because they alienated, against all right and all justice, the 
jurisdiction with which they had been invested. To them had 
been entrusted the authority to determine controversies in pure 
matters of religion and (when doubts arise) to decide what 
is Divine truth and what is human error. Joined with this, and 
as a necessary consequence from it, they had authority to teach 
these truths when so decided, and to make them known to the 
people with the spiritual care of whom they were entrusted. 
Within these limits they stood independent of all purely civil 
authority, which could not claim over them any jurisdiction to 
which they were bound to obey. For along with the office with 
which they had been invested by their Divine Master, they had 
received a command to execute the same to the end of the 
world, together with a threat that He would hold them answerable 
for the way in which they executed their trust for the good of 
the community, from the Sovereign to the labourer. And these 
penalties they incurred when they bound themselves to the 
secular governor never to teach as truth or condemn as error any 
decision at which they might arrive in the furtherance of matters 
of faith or worship, or in condemnation of error or heresy, without 


18 Formularies of Faith, p. 26. 
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the consent of that secular governor, even though such governor 
may happen to be a heretic, a schismatic, or an unbeliever. 

It may be well, however, to guard against misapprehension 
at this point by endeavouring to mark the line of separation 
which distinguishes between the jurisdiction of the Church and 
that of the State. 

It may safely be granted that within certain limits the 
Sovereign of a Christian State has a certain recognized 
voice in the ecclesiastical arrangements of that State, and 
further, that the lawful and proper exercise of this voice is 
for the benefit alike of the State and the Church. It was the 
fault and the misfortune of Henry that he overstepped the 
limits which until his time had been observed by his prede- 
cessors, and involved the two independent jurisdictions in the 
unhappy confusion in which they still exist. He succeeded in 
disturbing the harmony which the Divine Lawgiver had estab- 
lished from the beginning ; and not satisfied with claiming, as 
was his due, the things of Cesar, he laid his sacrilegious hands 
upon the things which belonged to God. This innovation in 
the government of Christ’s Church has brought with it into the 
world a long series of difficulties and dangers from which earlier 
ages were exempt, and from which they were mercifully pre- 
served by the purer faith and firmer zeal by which they were 
animated.” It was reserved for Henry the Eighth to make this 
breach in the unity of the faith once delivered to the Saints. 
Satan tempted him and he fell, and the price which he paid for 
the gratification of his lusts was the ruin of his own soul and 
the sacrifice of the liberties of the Church. No more expressive 
memorial of his sin with the degraded Anne Boleyn exists 
among us at the present time than the arrangement which we 
call the Royal Supremacy, the supremacy of the State over the 
Church in matters ecclesiastical. The continuance of the claim 
and the submission to it are alike the progeny of this illicit 
union; and we rejoice to think that among our predecessors 
in the faith which we hold there have never been wanting men 
who would far rather meet death in its most ghastly form than 


bend the knee to this modern Baal. 
JOSEPH STEVENSON. 


19 Writing to the Emperor Valentinian in A.p. 386, St. Ambrose asks: ‘‘ Quando 
audisti in causa fidei laicos de episcopo judicasse? Si docendus est episcopus de 
laico, quid sequeretur? Laicus ergo disputet et episcopus audiat, episcopus discat a 
laico”’ (Epist. i. xxi. Opp. Migne xvi. 1003). 
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Natural Science 


EVERY one who has read Father Dalgairns’ work on the Holy 
Communion will have admired the earnest piety, the sound 
knowledge of Catholic philosophy, and the clearness and exact- 
ness of statement, with which he discusses his difficult and 
mysterious subject. I should be bold indeed were I to follow 
him upon ground which he has made his own. If I trench upon 
it at any point it will be because I believe that, in the twenty 
years which have passed since his book was published, both 
natural science and philosophy have changed their point of view 
for one more distinctly favourable to the Catholic doctrine. It 
will be remembered, too, that he dwelt almost entirely on the 
philosophical, or metaphysical, relations of the dogma of the 
Real Presence, and only referred in passing to its bearings on 
natural science. It is these latter, on the other hand, that I 
propose chiefly to consider, though I shall inevitably have to 
recur to those metaphysical principles which—tacitly or ex- 
plicitly, rightly or wrongly—must be assumed by all natural 
philosophers. 

I may best begin by inquiring what objections can be fairly 
urged, from the side of physical science, against the Catholic 
doctrine. With this object I have examined the most likely 
works of Protestant controversy ; but I meet with this difficulty, 
that although there is some amount of general statement, there 
is no definite objection raised, so far as I can discover, by those 
who do not believe this mystery. They all seem to be contented 
with asserting that Transubstantiation is inconsistent with science, 
and do not go into details and tell us where the inconsistency is 
to be found. 

One writer only, as far as I know, has ever pointed out the 
department of science where it is to be looked for; but he 
condescends to no further particulars. Mr. Froude, in a review 
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of Cardinal Newman’s Grammar of Assent, which was charac- 
terized by more than even his usual recklessness, told us that 
the progress of chemistry has disproved the possibility of 
Transubstantiation. I may say without irony that it would 
have been instructive to know what, not Mr. Froude, but 
some competent man of science, might feel to be a real diffi- 
culty in the way of his believing our Lord to be really present 
in the Most Holy Sacrament of the Altar. In the absence of 
any specific objection, I am led to suggest the following, as the 
only one I can suppose ; though it may perhaps not be the one 
in the mind of our opponents. I can imagine they would say, 
if they gave expression to their thoughts (which in the minds of 
most unscientific people are vague enough), that chemistry 
makes known to us, not the external appearances only, but the 
internal nature and constitution of bodies. They would expect, 
then, that every substantial change would be discoverable by 
chemical analysis; and they doubt not that this would reveal 
the chemical characteristics of bread and wine, in the Sacred 
Host and Chalice, after as well as before consecration. I am 
confirmed in my belief that such is the objection latent in the 
Protestant mind, by having remarked that intelligent Catholics, 
particularly if their training has been exclusively scientific, will 
sometimes deny the minor of this syllogism, and maintain that, 
if the Sacred Host and. Chalice were to be analyzed after con- 
secration they would have the chemical properties of flesh and 
blood. They are unable, that is, to conceive of any other 
change as a real one; because they imagine that chemistry 
makes known to us the essence, and not the mere external 
accidents, of bodies. 

Now I need hardly say that neither chemistry, nor any other 
natural science, ever seriously put forward such absurd preten- 
sions. If we exclude its practical applications, which are of such 
invaluable service to us on almost every occasion of life, we find 
the scope of chemistry to be very well defined. Its aim is to dis- 
cover the ultimate structure of matter, by studying its properties 
and qualities. It proceeds for this purpose by observation and 
experiment, which carry us, indeed, far beyond what the unaided 
senses will reach, but can no more transcend their sphere than 
the microscope or telescope can. If we conceive chemistry 
to be carried to its utmost possible perfection, it will always be 
concerned with matter clothed in extension and endowed with 
properties; and this extension and these qualities will be its 
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proper object of study. It has already succeeded in showing 
great probability for the hypothesis that all ponderable matter is 
discontinuous, being made up of separate portions which have a 
definite size and shape. We shall presently inquire further into 
the nature of these; meanwhile, no great force of imagination 
is needed to suppose that chemical, aided by mathematical, 
analysis, will one day discover what this shape and size are, and 
connect therewith all the physical properties of nature. Such a 
result would be of the highest interest and importance ; but how 
would it exceed in £zzd that which might be obtained by some 
conceivably great magnifying power? We should still be con- 
templating the objects of sense—call them by what name you 
please, Phenomena, accidents; and be no nearer any direct 
acquaintance with xoumena or substances. It is hardly necessary 
to appeal to any authority in support of this statement, but an 
unexceptionable one is fortunately at hand. The only philosopher 
whom I have noticed as dealing with this question, is Professor 
Wundt, of Leipzig, whose eminence as a physiologist as well as a 
philosopher is a sufficient guarantee that he would not disregard 
the just claims of science. ‘Chemical elements,” he says, “are 
merely objects endowed with sensible properties, the sub- 
stratum of which cannot be directly apprehended; and 
chemistry, therefore, cannot transcend the concept of object 
given by ordinary experience (das Dingbegriff der gemeinen 
Erfahrung).” 

I can only be excused for dwelling upon what is so plain, 
because students of physical science are so apt to ignore the 
obvious distinction. The objection with which I have been 
dealing is but one instance out of many in which physical science 
has unconsciously intruded upon philosophy; an error as gross 
logically, and more disastrous in its results, than the converse 
fault, which we are in no danger of forgetting, of adulterating 
physics with ethics or metaphysics. To say that chemistry can 
ever give us the last word as to the nature of the material world 
around us, is at least as bad as was the mistake of those 
unhappy Aristotelians, who have been pilloried for saying that 
the sun was a perfect body, and therefore could have no spots 
on its surface. 

After this, it will seem flagrantly inconsistent for me to 
affirm that physical science, and chemistry in particular, is 
distinctly favourable to the Catholic doctrine—and yet this, 
I believe, can be established. For, although natural science 
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is not to be heard when it goes out of its province, it yet 
has a very distinct connection with philosophy. Whether 
they have been aware of it or not, students of physical science 
have had to go to metaphysics for the fundamental hypotheses 
which are to direct their investigations into what would other- 
wise be the hopeless tangle of the phenomena presented by 
the external world. Some of these have been found to answer 
their purpose, and have become established ; while many more 
have been abandoned, as unsuitable guides to observation and 
experiment. It does not seem to have been sufficiently 
remarked, that many philosophical principles might thus be 
tested by their indirect results; and that so metaphysics might 
derive the same advantage from natural science, as the Thomist 
philosophy has so strikingly gained from its close contact with 
theology. 

Now there are two philosophical principles of primary im- 
portance in their bearing on the dogma of the Real Presence. 
In the first place, we have to assume that, in the objects around 
us there is some unchanging reality, something permanent, 
underlying the varying appearances which the senses make 
known to us. I have just remarked that no natural science 
affords us any help towards recognizing the existence or nature 
of this basis of the phenomena around us, which we call 
substance. It is well,.therefore, that on this head philosophers 
of the most opposite schools have expressed themselves with 
little short of perfect unanimity. Even Hume in his saner 
moments confessed, that we have no other idea of any object 
than as “an aggregate of particular qualities, inhering in an 
unknown something”; and the tendency of philosophy, since 
his time, has been to accentuate more strongly the difference 
between these qualities and their substratum. If any one 
doubts this, it may be sufficient to remind him, if he be 
acquainted with philosophy, that the two chief streams of 
original thought in this century—Kantianism and Positivism— 
made the distinction’a cardinal point in their teaching. And 
even though we may consider their conception of substance 
inadequate, we may, all the more, accept their testimony to 
its existence. This, indeed, is questioned by none, save the 
idealists, who would deny all objective reality, and some of 
Bain’s school, who look upon external objects as a collection 
of qualities, of which the most important is termed substance. 
It would take me too far from my province to examine either 
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of these positions, of which the latter, indeed, hardly needs 
refuting.! 

To quote once more Professor Wundt’s very clear statements, 
the idea of substance is a necessary hypothesis, that something 
exists, inaccessible to the senses, yet required to make the 
experience of those senses intelligible. But when this is 
granted, a further question remains behind. All our percep- 
tions of external objects run up into, and are dependent upon, 
their extension; so that we only have any objective know- 
ledge, by sense, of bodies, in so far as they are extended. It 
was therefore, not an unnatural error, when Descartes supposed 
that such an universal property of matter was also an essential 
one; so that the idea of extension could not be distinguished, 
even in thought, from that of substance. It would occupy 
too much space to show how difficult it is to reconcile this 
opinion with Transubstantiation. The difficulty is well known to 
theologians, and has been noted by historians of philosophy, 
such as Sir W. Hamilton. Now we have here a point to 
which we can apply the indirect test of physical science, to 
which I alluded above. The Cartesian assumption, that the 
concepts of material substance and extension are inseparable, 
was introduced by Descartes into physical science: and it is 
interesting to remark that it has proved no less embarrassing 
to physicists than to theologians. It may be well for me to 
quote a few authorities, to show how decidedly it has been 
rejected. M. E. Naville, in a recent account of “The Philoso- 
phical Consequences of Modern Physics,” says: “It is certain 
that indefinite indivisibility, which is an undoubted character 
of the concept of extension, is not applicable to elementary 
bodies, considered as units. The confusion, introduced by 
Descartes, between the idea of extension and that of matter, 
was the source of some of his errors.” M. Wurtz, in his recent 
work on Zhe Atomic Theory, expresses himself in the same 
manner, in spite of his general admiration for Descartes’ physics. 

1 Mr, J. S. Mill and Mr. Herbert Spencer are reckoned as such great authorities 
that it may be worth while to mention their opinions separately. The former denied 
altogether the evidence for the existence of external reality, but was driven, by the 
phenomena of memory and hope, to admit the substantial existence of the per- 
ceiving mind. Mr. Spencer’s view is more difficult to follow, being as usual 
made up of mutually destructive statements ; on the one hand, he affirms that reality 
is nothing more than persistence in consciousness; on the other, that sense- 
perceptions are “vivid manifestations of the Unknowable.” This latter statement 


concedes all that is necessary for our purpose. 
2 Revue Philosophique, 1881, vol. ii. p. 52. 
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A still higher authority, Professor Clerk Maxwell, is even more 
explicit. He says: “I have referred to this opinion of 
Descartes to show the importance of sound views in elementary 
dynamics. His original confusion of matter with space . .. 
runs through every part of Descartes’ great work, and it forms 
one of the ultimate foundations of the system of Spinoza . . . 
We shall find it more conducive to scientific progress, to 
recognize, with Newton, the ideas of time and space as distinct, 
at least in thought, from that of the material system whose 
relations these ideas serve to coordinate.” ® 

In the same way, the fundamental hypothesis assumed by 
chemists has been gradually modified, so that it is now much 
more in accordance with sound philosophy. In order to explain 
the fact, that bodies always combine in certain definite pro- 
portions, or in multiples thereof, Dalton suggested that they 
were made up of indivisible ultimate particles, of definite size 
and weight, which he termed atoms. I suppose there is no 
doubt that, as originally propounded by him, this A fomic 
Theory was derived from Epicurus and Democritus; that it 
considered the shape and weight of these atoms as essential 
to their nature, and was therefore difficult to reconcile with the 
possibility of Transubstantiation. At the present day, however, 
many chemists are disposed to look upon it as a merely provisional 
hypothesis, which has greatly assisted the progress of chemistry, 
but has now nearly served its purpose, and will have to be aban- 
doned. Even those who accept it—and they are the majority—do 
so with qualifications which considerably alter its meaning. The 
gradual advance in our knowledge of the constitution of elemen- 
tary bodies leads us to look upon an atom as the smallest 
portion of matter into which any body can be divided by 
chemical means, as distinguished from a molecule, which is 
the smallest portion into which we can suppose physical means 
could resolve it. For instance, Hoffmann’s definition, now 
generally accepted, is: “An atom is the smallest proportional 
weight of a body which is capable of existing in chemical 
combination ; while a molecule of an elementary body is the 
smallest proportional weight thereof which is capable of existing 
in the free or uncombined state.” 

It is only what we should expect on the principles of 
St. Thomas’ philosophy, that this “minimum divisibile” should 
always be the same in shape and size for each kind of 
3 Matter and Motion, p. 18. 
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substance. Aristotle laid down on several occasions, and 
St. Thomas accepted, as decisively as any philosopher has 
ever done, the doctrine that “unicuique substantiz deter- 
minatur sua quantitas, sicut et catera accidentia;” that is to 
say, that every substance, organic or inorganic, has a certain 
minimum limit beyond which it cannot be divided, and that 
this limit is always the same for each kind of substance. It 
seems to me that they provided, by this, an hypothesis sufficient 
for all the needs of chemistry; while, by drawing a clear 
distinction between the essence of a body and its extension, 
they were relieved from all those difficulties as to the infinite 
divisibility of matter, which seemed insoluble even to the 
powerful mind of Kant. The philosophy of Aristotle and 
St. Thomas maintains that, on the one hand, a substance and 
its extension are distinct, on the other, that every substance 
specifically determines the limits and form of its extension. 
Because it insists on both these truths, it is superior to other 
philosophical systems, which ignore either of them, and is more 
perfectly in harmony with the general principles of modern 
science. 

In saying all this I may seem to have been digressing ; 
but it is to be remembered that, intimate as is the connection 
between every part of the scholastic philosophy and theology, 
it is nowhere closer than where the latter deals with the mystery 
of the Real Presence. So much is this the case, that it is 
difficult even to state the Catholic doctrine in any but scholastic 
language, just as (to borrow an illustration from physics) the 
facts of the “interference ” of light cannot be stated according 
to any other theory than the undulatory. It seems to me, 
therefore, both important and to the point, to establish that, 
at least on these two heads, the philosophy of St. Thomas 
harmonizes completely with modern science. 

I may further remark that chemistry demonstrates most 
strikingly that many, if not all, bodies are completely inde- 
pendent of all those external properties which the untrained 
mind so closely connects with them. I bring this forward with 
some hesitation, lest I should seem to be returning to that error 
of exaggerating the province of chemistry which I set out by 
opposing. We can only expect to learn from any natural 
science that some at least of the qualities of matter are separable 
from it, not that all are so. But, if duly guarded, the illustration 
seems likely to be useful, in reaching such minds as are moved 
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more readily by physical than by philosophical arguments, and 
in disposing them to listen to a fuller statement of the case. 

The phenomena to which I refer are well known to chemists 
under the names of adlotropism and polymorphism. They have 
long recognized that two objects may differ in almost every 
one of their external properties, and yet be proved to be 
identical in their chemical characters. A few examples will best 
illustrate my meaning. What could seem more improbable, at 
first sight, than that the diamond, lamp-black, and black lead 
should prove to be only varying forms of the same chemical 
element? and yet, ever since Davy showed that the product of 
combustion of the diamond is the same as that of the other 
two, this has been known to be the case. I need not dwell 
upon their external characters; every one knows that nothing 
could contrast more strongly with the brilliant, transparent, and 
hard diamond than the black opaque powder we call lamp-black. 
But their less obvious characters would seem more important 
to any man of science. Lamp-black and charcoal present no 
trace of any crystalline structure, which is distinct enough in 
the other two; yet in this they also differ, for while the crystals 
of the diamond are octahedral, those of plumbago are hexagonal 
scales. Their specific gravity varies, being more than double 
in the diamond what it is in charcoal: so, too, does their specific 
heat, a property of more importance in scientific eyes. Finally, 
the energy of their chemical affinities is very different, charcoal 
and lamp-black combining with oxygen (burning) very readily, 
while the diamond only does so at a high temperature. Or take 
the instance of sulphur. This element exists in at least three 
forms, being either an amorphous ductile body, or crystallized ; 
and the crystals, again, may belong to either of two systems, 
which are incompatible, oblique prisms with rhombic bases or 
rectangular octahedra. These have different specific- gravities 
and points of fusion; their electrical relations are different, 
octahedral sulphur being electro-negative, and the amorphous 
variety electro-positive. Some at least of their chemical char- 
acters are different, and yet it is easy to show that they are 
only varieties of the same substance. 

Phosphorus is another well-known example of allotropism. 
In its usual condition it is not crystallized, but has the appear- 
ance of bees-wax ; by special treatment it can be crystallized 
in octahedra or dodecahedra, and by prolonged heating it is 
converted into a red amorphous substance. This (known to 
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every one as the coating on the “safety” match-boxes) differs 
in the following respects, besides its external appearances, from 
ordinary phosphorus; instead of being poisonous, it is inert ; 
it is not phosphorescent ; does not dissolve in certain chemical 
compounds (carbon bisulphide and boiling solution of potash) ; 
and instead of being highly inflammable does not take fire 
when heated until a high temperature is reached, when it is 
first reconverted into ordinary phosphorus. 

These examples might be greatly multiplied ; indeed, it is 
generally believed by chemists that every substance is capable 
of existing in two or more allotropic forms. 

The converse of allotropism, which is termed “isomerism,” 
equally shows how completely the external appearances of 
bodies may be dissociated from their inner chemical nature. 
It is not uncommon to find two organic bodies—for example, 
ethyl-formiate and methyl-acetate—having the same chemical 
composition, but differing in all their physical properties, never 
resolved into each other, and if decomposed resulting in totally 
different products. 

I do not know that chemists have explicitly stated the 
explanation of the cause of these singular phenomena. But 
according to that form of the atomic theory now most generally 
recognized, they would doubtless say allotropism was due to a 
different grouping of the ultimate atoms of. each element into 
molecules. Thus, each molecule of crystalline sulphur is looked 
upon as consisting of two atoms, while one of amorphous sulphur 
is considered to contain six, probably combined in two groups 
of three atoms each. One molecule, again, of ordinary oxygen 
is believed to be made up of two atoms, and one of allotropic 
oxygen (ozone) of three. 

If we attempt to express this in scholastic language, follow- 
ing the view I have already suggested, in allotropism the 
quantitas determinata of the substance is unchanged, while the 
other accidents vary. Chemistry is, however, at present in such a 
state of transition, as far as its ultimate hypotheses go, that it would 
be useless to dwell on this. I merely mention it to insist once 
more on the importance of not using these or any other physical 
phenomena for more than simple illustrations of the separability 
of an object from many of those external properties which seem 
at first sight most closely connected with it. It is more interest- 
ing to remark that allotropism is only one instance out of many 
which point to the conclusion that all the physical properties 
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of bodies are dependent on the shape and size of their molecules. 
This would be another coincidence with St. Thomas’ doctrine, 
based on metaphysical principles, that all the other accidents 
depend upon quantity. It will be remembered by theologians 
that he used the hypothesis to explain the manner in which 
the accidents of bread and wine persist after consecration. 

I have travelled, within my short space, over so much 
ground, that I had better sum up briefly the chief points on 
which I desire to insist. Neither chemistry nor any other 
natural science can directly prove or disprove the possibility 
of Transubstantiatian, since they deal only with the external 
accidents, and not with the intimate nature of objects. In- 
directly, however, they confer this important service on Catholic 
truth, that they insist upon the distinction between substance 
and extension, which was ignored by Descartes, and which has 
such an important bearing on this mystery. I further wish to 
suggest, with as much reserve as the provisional state of science 
renders necessary, that the current views of chemical science as 
to the ultimate constitution of bodies are in perfect accord with 
the scholastic philosophy, and consequently with that explana- 
tion of the mystery of the Real Presence, which comes to us 


with the highest authority. 
J. R. G. 


VOL. XXVIII. 


Poetry and Culture. 


Two facts are forced upon the attention of all who care to 
study the tendencies and characteristics of their own days. 
The first and perhaps the more striking of the two is the 
extraordinary interest, activity, and laborious zeal that pervades 
all classes with respect to education. Brief reference to the 
number, variety, and excellence of the educational works which 
are now annually, almost daily, pouring from the press, would 
be alone sufficient to give some notion of the marvellous 
development which has been attained in this direction during 
the past thirty years. The second fact to which I allude is 
the no less unmistakeable preponderance which positive or 
scientific branches of knowledge are gradually but rapidly 
gaining as elements in education over acquirements purely 
literary. All the signs point the same way: we are becoming 
more material, more utilitarian—more sordid and earthly in our 
lives and in our aspirations. The voices of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold and many others are lifted up in this modern wilderness 
to protest against the vandalism that would still further narrow 
the limits of literature in education, the arms of many who 
have themselves received the priceless boon of a liberal educa- 
tion, are raised to endeavour to stem the approaching tide of 
science, which threatens to swallow up schools, universities, 
and examining boards alike, at least by engrossing their 
energies. As with Catholics the truth of what they believe 
is not a matter of opinion but of knowledge and of faith, 
the certainty of which is above all merely human know- 
ledge, so those whose minds and powers have been trained 
by literature do not merely ‘¢hink, but they &xow, that no 
amount of science and mathematics can possibly supply the 
deficiency of an education that is in great part at least literary. 
Just as that indescribeable air of refinement, the nameless charm 
of a perfect manner, is never attained under any conditions 
by those who, neither bred or born gentlemen, have never mixed 
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in good society when young, so it has been abundantly proved 
that that peculiar character of mind, thought, and feeling which 
we instinctively associate with the idea of a well-educated man, 
is not to be attained by the most devoted, exclusive attention 
to the ’ologies. 

In the face, however, of these two facts of the day, the 
universal thirst for knowledge, and the encroaching, nay, almost 
hostile, attitude to letters assumed by science, perhaps the 
partisans of the old classical and literary training cannot 
employ themselves more usefully than by endeavouring to 
investigate still further the relations between literature and 
culture. ven if there be nothing absolutely new to say on 
the subject, we may perchance be doing good service by an 
attempt to put some old trite truths in a new form, or even by 
mere repetition. 

“It seems to me,” writes Mr. M. Arnold,! “that those who are 
for giving to natural knowledge, as they call it, the chief place 
in the education of the majority of mankind, leave one im- 
portant thing out of their account—the constitution of human 
nature.” Now it has long been admitted that this human 
nature of which Mr. M. Arnold writes, may, for educational 
purposes, be considered as made up of two parts. There is 
the zztcllectual and the emotional side of human nature; the 
judgment and the understanding, and the feeling and imagi- 
nation. If it can be shown that the study of geometry and 
logic and physiology braces the intellectual muscles and 
strengthens all the reasoning and judicial powers a man 
possesses, it is no less susceptible of strict demonstration that 
attention to poetry and all the language akin to poetry, such 
as fiction without verse, to humane letters as they are justly. 
called, in a word, that attention to literature is the chief means 
provided by Providence for developing and giving power to 
the nerves and fibres of the feelings and the imagination. The 
argument is in each case strictly empirical. Appeal is made 
to no a friort method, but simply to experience and fact. We 
see that since science and Ictters have been it is so; and we 
may each of us, if we choose, compare the different effects 
produced upon our own minds by a page of Euclid and a page 
of Keats. 

But here the difficulty begins, because as if the burden of 
proof lay with us rather than our adversaries, they ask us: 


1 Nineteenth Century, August, 1882, ‘* Art, Literature, and Science.” 
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Why is it that letters produce one effect on the mind of a 
boy or a man, and science another? or putting precisely the 
same question in another way, they require to know “ow 
it is that poetry and eloquence come to have the power 
which science has not, of calling out the emotions? and 
again, Aow do they exercise this power? A fool, we know 
very well, may ask a question which a wise man can’t answer. 
And Mr. M. Arnold, who in matters of culture at least 
is proverbially a wise man, would appear to think that not 
impossibly we may have here an instance of the saying's 
truth. “This,” he says, “is perhaps a case for applying the 
Preacher's words: ‘Though a man labour to seek it out, yet 
he shall not find it; yea, further, though a wise man think to 
know it, yet he shall not be able to find it.’ Why should it 
be one thing, in its effect upon the emotions, to say, ‘ patience 
is a virtue,’ and quite another thing, in its effect upon the 
emotions, to say with Homer: tAnrov yap Ovpov 
avOpwrocw—-for an enduring heart have the Fates appointed 
to the children of men’ ?” 

Whether it be possible or not to analyze the workings of 
a man’s mind so as perfectly to solve the problem we may well 
leave to the metaphysicians ; or perchance the mental physio- 
logists of the day may later on succeed in throwing some light 
on an obscure subject by careful examination of our cerebral 
convolutions. I venture to hope that at least some difficulties 
may be cleared away and the ground prepared for future 
research by diligent investigation of the essential and eternal 
relations between literature and the emotional side of our nature. 
By literature I mean in the first place poetry, and secondly 
all language akin to poetry, such as is to be found in books 
of fiction and art, as opposed to such as treat of fact, historical 
or scientific. 

What is poetry ? Never perhaps has a question been more 
often asked, more variously and less satisfactorily answered. 
And no wonder. The very idea of poetry is of its very nature 
so subtle and refined, so various in form, so changeable in 
colour, that any attempt to define its essential constituents 
except by their effects may well seem hopeless. Proteus-like, 
it ever eludes our mental grasp, like the chameleon its hues 
seem hardly the same one hour and the next. 

One valuable result, however, of the criticism of the day has 
been to establish on a firm and solid basis a truth with regard to 
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poetry—not indeed new, but lost sight of in that age of prose, the 
eighteenth century—the truth that whatever else poetry may be, 
its first and most essential characteristic is that it appeals not to 
the reason but to the imagination. “ Poetry,” says Mr. Mark 
Pattison in his valuable review of Milton’s poems? in Mr. Ward’s 
edition of Zhe English Poets, “poetry must be a vehicle of 
emotion. Poetry is an address to the feelings and imagination, 
not to the judgment and the understanding. The world and 
its cosmical processes, or nature and natural scenery, are in 
themselves only objects of science. They become matter for 
the poet only after they have been impregnated with the joys 
and distresses, the hopes and fears of man.” Hence, “the 
doctrine that human action and passion are the only material 
of poetic fiction was the first theorem of Greek zesthetic.” 

To illustrate the same truth from the views of Mr. M. Arnold. 
Why is it that he and others of his school of criticism boldly 
refuse the title of poetry to the writings, didactic and des- 
criptive, of men whose names stand so high as those of Dryden 
and Pope, whilst they unhesitatingly award the meed of true 
poetic merit to Keats and even Gray? Why, but because, as 
has been most truly said, the verses of Pope are conccived 
and elaborated in the w¢s of their author and not in his soz/. 
“The difference,” writes Arnold, “between genuine poetry and 
the poetry of Dryden, Pope, and all their school, is briefly this : 
their poetry is conceived and composed in their wits, genuine 
poetry is conceived and composed in the soul. The difference 
between the two kinds of poetry is immense. They differ 
profoundly in their modes of language, they differ profoundly 
in their modes of evolution. The poetic language of our 
eighteenth century in general is the language of men com- 
posing without their eye on the object, as Wordsworth excellently 
said of Dryden; language merely recalling the object as the 
common language of prose does, and then dressing it out with 
a certain smartness and brilliancy for the fancy and under- 
standing. This is called ‘splendid diction.’ The evolution of 
the poetry of our eighteenth century is likewise intellectual ; 
it proceeds by ratiocination, antithesis, ingenious turns, and 
conceits. This poetry is often eloquent, and always, in the 
hands of such masters as Dryden and Pope, clever; but it 
does not take us much below the surface of things, it does 
not give us the emotion of seeing things in their truth and 
2 The English Poets, vol. ii, Edited by T. H. Ward. 
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beauty. The language of genuine poetry, on the other hand, 
is the language of one composing with his eye on the object ; 
its evolution is that of a thing which has been plunged in the 
poet’s soul until it comes forth naturally and necessarily.” * 

Elsewhere the same critic tells us that “we are to regard 
Dryden as the puissant and glorious founder, Pope as the 
splendid high-priest, of our age of prose and reason, of our 
excellent and indispensable eighteenth century.” 

Mr. Mark Pattison, too, writing of the same classics, says they 
wanted “inspiration, lofty sentiment, the heroic soul, chivalrous 
devotion, the inner eye of faith—above all—love and sympathy. 
They could not mean greatly. But such meaning as they had 
they laboured to express in the neatest, most terse, and pointed 
form which our language is capable of. If not poets they were 
literary artists.” 

I have thought it worth my while to make here these some- 
what lengthy extracts from the writings of two distinguished 
literary critics, because they appear to me to suggest a really 
good answer to the question we started with: What is Poetry ? 
If the view of Mr. Arnold and his school is the true one, this 
at least is clear, that poetry is above all things a genuine 
appeal to the emotions. The very essence, the very innermost 
being of all true poetry is its power of calling out the emotions. 
Alliteration rhyme, even rhythm itself, is an accident of poetry, 
not the substance of poetry in its true and widest sense. The 
one thing poetry cannot be without, the one quality which 
makes poetry what it is, is that inherent power it has of playing 
upon the feelings, the imagination, the emotions. 

Here, too, is found its specific difference to prose. The 
whole, or at least the characteristic, scope of the latter lies 
precisely in this, that leaving the feelings to look after them- 
selves, it addresses itself alone to the judgment, reason, and 
intellect of its audience. Now if this be the case, it further 
follows—a deduction indeed most pertinent to our subject— 
that poetry, whether in verse or not, is opposed to prose 
in exactly the same way that fiction is opposed to fact. And 
how is this? Not surely in that fact is truth and fiction 
falsehood, for this would be tantamount to saying that fact is 
beauty and fiction all that is loathsome and ugly. How then ? 
In this way, that fact is what may be called objective or historic 
truth, and fiction is ideal or philosophic truth. Both are true, 


® The English Poets, Gray, vol. iii. p. 314. 
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only the truth of fiction is of a higher and more sublime order 
than the truth of fact. Poetry, I say then, and prose are 
similarly opposed. The latter possesses as its own the truth 
and beauty which are inseparable from all honest and genuine 
appeals to right reason; but poetry, using the term always in 
its wide sense, claims a higher truth and a more perfect beauty of 
its own, for it is its own peculiar boast to address itself alone to 
that higher and more elevated portion of man’s nature, his 
whole moral being, his feelings, his sympathies, his affections, 
his passions, his love of all that is high and good and pure 
and true. Hence again flows a second very important corollary, 
and that is, that poetry is ideally at least ie language of fiction, 
as prose is of fact. 

Here, however, I would guard myself from a double mis- 
apprehension. And first when I say that poetic language is 
the language of fiction, I by no means imply that fiction is 
necessarily true poetry, that the two are identical. Far from 
it ; fiction may be as worthless as what pretends to be historical 
truth or fact. Fiction may be merely not fact, without any 
of the positive good qualities that it ought to possess, that is 
to say, without appealing in the least to the imagination, the 
emotions of its readers, or what is far worse, appealing indeed 
to our passions but in a spurious, degenerate way. Fiction 
is not necessarily poetry or akin to poetry, any more, surely, 
than much of the so-called history or “ Special Correspondent” 
news of the day is fact or akin to fact. But in spite of 
this it still remains true that fiction ought to be poetry, 
or at least akin to it, and poetic language recognized as such, 
whether by the rhythm or the words and phrases employed, 
is fiction’s most becoming attire, its full dress. It never 
appears to such advantage, and displays all its charms so 
effectively, as when thus arrayed. Thus the connection be- 
tween poetry and fiction is apparent—they are not identical 
or even inseparable, at least as far as spurious fiction is con- 
cerned, but they naturally go hand in hand. We see, then, that 
all fiction is not poetry, but only the best. And this leads us 
to consider the further and no less interesting question, whether 
poetry itself is necessarily exclusive of fact or historic truth. 
At first sight it might appear as if what has been said would 
imply this too; but a little thought will show the case to 
stand very differently. Genuine poetry no more excludes 
historic truth for its foundation than a genuine house prefers 
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stone to the exclusion of bricks. Poetry, as such, neither 
includes or excludes fact ; but holds itself perfectly indifferent 
to its presence or absence. To poetry, as such, historic truth 
is neither a disfigurement nor an ornament. 

Hence we have Shakspere’s historic plays as well as 
Othello and the Midsummer Night's Dream; hence we have 
Kenilworth and the Heart of Midlothian, as well as the Addot 
and the Bride of Lammermoor; hence we constantly have true 
fiction founded on fact. But though Richard may be personally 
more interesting to us, because the poet has taken much from 
More’s Zzfe and Holinshed’s Chronicles, and in fact built the entire 
plot upon these foundations, yet the question whether Richard’s 
nephews were by his order murdered in the Tower or not, 
whether Richard is answerable for the death of Clarence or not 
is beside the point,—it in no way affects the value of the play 
as a dramatic poem. Merely as a poem Richard the Third 
would be quite as noble a monument of Shakspere’s genius 
if Edward had never had any children and Bosworth had 
never been. Thus, again, to criticise Shakspere unfavourably, 
because he makes the gentle dew to drop from heaven, is 
simple ignorance of the difference between scientific and poetic 
truth and beauty—a very fair specimen of iguoratio elenchi. 
The question whether dew really drops from heaven or not, 
is not worth considering here for a moment, all that we have 
to look to is whether the idea is poetically true or false. 
To take one more example from the only English poet who 
ever rivalled Shakspere, and from the most exquisite, the most 
sublime of Milton’s masterpieces, Lyc¢das. On the lines: 

Batt’ning our flocks with the fresh dews of night, 

Oft till the star that rose at ev’ning, bright, 

Toward heav’ns descent had sloped his westering wheel, 
Keightley remarks: “The evening star appears, not rises, and it 
is never anywhere but oz heaven’s descent.” 

Quite so. But is this any reason why Milton should not 
make Hesperus to rise and set? Surely none. The scientific 
description of astronomical phenomena is not poetry, and as long 
as it is not poetically an unsound idea to represent the evening 
star as rising, we need trouble ourselves about nothing else. 
Naturalistic or scientific solecism counts for nothing in Milton 
or Shakspere. 

And now to retrace our steps. We started with the assump- 
tion that the moral or emotional side of human nature was 
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at least as deserving of culture and education or training as 
the reasoning faculties are. I have endeavoured to point out 
how it is of the very essence of literature or poetry, taken in 
its widest and truest sense, to address itself primarily and 
above all things to the imagination, to call out the emotions. 
Hence the doctrine that human action or passion is the only 
subject of poetry ; for human action or passion alone of them- 
selves can evoke these emotions, and if other subjects appear 
to do so, the extent and feeling they excite is really caused 
only by their reference to man. Moreover, I have tried to 
establish the relations between fiction and poetry, historic fact 
and prose. 

It remains for us now to put two and two together, and ask 
ourselves, Is not Mr. Matthew Arnold right when he finds that 
“those who are for giving to natural knowledge, as they call 
it, the chief place in the education of the majority of mankind, 
leave one important thing out of their account—the constitution 
of human nature?” If one half of our nature, and the better 
half, is, as far as mere books are concerned, to be trained and 
educated by works of the imagination, and, if the entire scope of 
the literature of fiction is what we have seen it to be, this would 
certainly appear to be the case. And then, what is to become of 
a man who resolutely refuses to sully himself even with a smatter- 
ing of letters? His understanding and judgment may indeed 
be developed, but the development will be abnormal, he will 
be an intellectual monstrosity, there will be no balance of power, 
and the entire man will be a one-sided being. Of course there 
always remains the hope and the chance that exceptionably 
favourable external circumstances may, in great measure, remedy 
the deficiencies of education. But neither are natural or even 
supernatural virtues, nor again are domestic sympathies and ties 
either capable or designed by Providence to supply altogether 
the place of education and the mental culture to be gained 
by application and study. Books and living books or masters 
may be said to be an integral and indispensable factor in the 
training of a man’s mind. 

Culture, therefore, requires something more than even virtue, 
natural or supernatural, to make it what it is—and that some- 
thing is literature. “The aim of culture,” writes Mr. Mallock in 
a very fine passage, “the aim of culture is indeed to make the 
soul a musical instrument, which may yield music either to 
itself or to others, at any appeal from without; and the more 
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elaborate a man’s culture is, the richer and more composite 
can this music be. The minds of some men are like a simple 
pastoral reed. Only single melodies, and these unaccompanied, 
can be played upon them, glad or sad; whilst the minds of 
others, who look at things from countless points of view, and 
realize, as Shakspere did, their comparative nature, their minds 
become, as Shakspere’s was, like a great orchestra . . . or some- 
times when he is a mere /assive observer of things, letting 
impressions from without move him as they will. I would 
compare the man of culture to an /£olian harp, which the 
winds at will play through,—a beautiful face, a rainbow, a 
ruined temple, a death-bed, or a line of poetry wandering in 
like a breath of air amidst the chords of his soul, touching note 
after note into soft music, and at last gently dying away into 
silence.” 

Here, then, is the man of culture, presented to us, as well 
perhaps as any words can paint him. Whether it be desirable | 
or not to be so cultivated we need not inquire, buf only ask y 
ourselves now, how is such a man likely to be formed? /Poeta 
nascitur non fit, you answer. True no doubt, but even of a 
poet not all the truth ; for as old Ben Jonson wrote: 

For though the poet’s matter nature be 

His art doth give the fashion ; and that he 
Who casts to write a living line, must sweat 
(Such as thine are) and strike the second heat 
Upon the muse’s anvil, turn the same 

And himself with it, that he thinks to frame ; 


Or for the laurel he may gain to scorn ; 
For a good poet’s made as well as born. 


And, if this is true of the poet, how much more true will it be of 
the man of culture! 

Mr. Darwin, we are told, felt the need in his existence 
neither of poetry nor of religion—science and the domestic 
affections were enough for him. “But then,” as Mr. Arnold 
naively adds, “ Darwins are very rare.” And perhaps as the 
great naturalist could do without religion, in this world at least, 
as well as without poetry, which is not so indispensable after 
all, because we need not all be men of culture, this rarity 
is rather a merciful dispensation of Providence. The sentiment, 
however, naturally suggests one word, and only one, because 
the subject is a long one, as to the part played by religion 
in education, considered from a purely human point of view. 
Here, then, as we have been treating of poetry and culture, 
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it will be sufficient to say that though the educational functions 
of religion and literature are to some extent analogous, both 
dealing with man’s higher and moral nature, they are not 
identical, nor can religion, much less the domestic affections, 
pretend utterly to supersede letters. A man may well be a 
saint without a tincture of purely natural mental cultivation. 

I conclude, then, with one more striking extract from Mr. 
Mallock’s New Republic, and I adopt his words in preference 
to my own, and all others, because they seem to me to express 
and sum up the views I have been trying to advocate as well 
as words can. es 

“Here we come to our friends the books again. Not, 
however, to such books as histories, but to books of art, to 
poetry, and books akin to poetry. The former do but enlarge 
our common experience. The latter are an experience in 


. themselves, and an experience that interprets all former ex- 


perience. The mind, to borrow an illustration, is a sensitized 
plate, always ready to receive the images made by experience 
on it. Poetry is the developing solution, which first makes 
these images visible. Or, to put it in another way, if some 
books are the telescopes with which we look at distant facts, 
poetry—I use the word in its widest sense—is a magic mirror 
which shows us the facts about us reflected in it as no telescope 
or microscope could show them to us. Let a person of ex- 
perience look into this, and experience then becomes culture. 
For in that magic mirror we see our life surrounded with issues 
viewless to the common eye. We see it compassed about with 
chariots of fire and with horses of fire. Then we know the 
real aspect of our joys and sorrows. We see the lineaments, 
we look into the eyes of thoughts (compare Wordsworth’s 
“writing with the eye on the object”), and desires and associa- 
tions, which had been before unseen and scarcely suspected 
presences—dim swarms clustering around our every action. 
Then how all kinds of objects and of feelings begin to cling 
together in our minds! A single sense or a single memory 
is touched, and a thrill runs through countless others. The 
smell of autumn woods, the colour of dying ferns, may turn by a 
subtle transubstantiation into pleasures and faces that will 
never come again—a red sunset and a windy seashore into a 
last farewell and the regret of a life-time.” 


C. COWLEY CLARKE. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


MEANWHILE the bright life of the pleasant pastoral watering- 
place went forward—the gambling, dancing, walking in the 
i] groves, or up the dosguets to “ Annette and Lubin,”—a little 
\ summer-house perched aloft like an eyrie. Of these things I 
| wrote gaily and jocundly to my favourite correspondent. 


| It was a great disappointment when I heard of your having left only 
| on Monday last. We had to stay on in this place, or “hole” as some 
) think it. Yet it is prettier than Homburg, and gayer: a ball every 
, night. But a “hole” it is, literally. I am always quoting Homburg to 
the natives. 
I have another book which I send you. I really think I ought 
to divide profits with the person entitled to the credit of this success. 
It is very good of you to take these things in. ‘Talking of walks, the 
little book I stole—I fear it can be called nothing else—is now beside 
me, dressed by a Spa binder. 


Rattling on in this jaunty strain, it will be seen that I 
seemed to accept it as established ; all things were to be seen 
by her in the same fashion, and accepted in that light strain. 
I journeyed home, found invitations to country houses, and 
accepted them. At one of them this reached me: 


Very many thanks for the book, which arrived here yesterday. 
Sincerely yours, 
DorEEN Sr. A——. 


Somewhat hurt, or nettled, at this douche—not undeserved, 
yet how unreasonable !—I wrote back : 


“Very many thanks”—that is the current model—for your short 
note: the hint which I can take. And I promise to amend in 
future. But in this most agreeable house one can reconcile oneself 
almost to anything. 
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This petulant production, from one who was really the 
offender—a capital touch of #zax’s human nature—had, however, 
its effect on that tender soul. 


I wonder [she wrote gently] you have time in such an agreeable 
house to be angry with me, which you have no right to be. Z/zs house 
is anything but pleasant now, as we are all in an unsettled condition, 
breaking up—some of us going east, others north, and some south. 


Graciously soothed by this tone, I fell back into my old 
strain, announcing gaily, 


I have returned to the old rooftree at last. Not very important news, 
you will say. When are we to see you intown? I hear of youona 
round of visits—at pleasant houses. It seems like a year since I 
said “Good-bye” that night. After seeing you three times a day for a 
whole month, it is hard to adapt oneself to a new state of things. I 
suppose I have no business to be writing; but you must be indulgent, 
and please don’t snub 

Yours always, 

Here was again this light and airy mode of touching matters, 
and which ind&ed seemed to reduce matters to a sort of frivo- 
lousness, the very indefinitiveness of devotion. Yet this was 
only thoughtlessness on my side. To her it was serious, and the 
light tone must have seemed inexpressibly disheartening in 
proportion to the tone of compliment and devotion assumed. 
Presently arrived the following : 


It was really not my fault, writing such brief thanks ; but one of my 
relations told me to-night not to keep up any correspondence without 
showing it to mamma. 

Dz. 


This was simple, direct, and dignified. Though I accepted 
this sort of rebuke with a sort of “don’t care” manner, somehow 
I gradually began to feel a discomfort and self-reproach. After 
all, it was hardly fair thus to hope, to hunt with hare and run 
with hounds: to carry on matters in this agreeable fashion, 
going so far and no further than one pleased, with power 
reserved of drawing back when it so suited, or of taking offence 
if the other drew back and availed themselves of the same 
liberty. In the distance the image of this interesting little 
being rose more invitingly. I felt that one should, at least, 
make the offer which was indeed due. Yet it must be con- 
fessed in all candour, it seemed “a plunge,” as Mr. Dickens 
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speaks of the opposite step, namely, “separation,” the embark- 
ing on a great sea indeed. It was clear, too, matters could not 
be left in this suspended state. So I came, at last, to a resolve. 
An opportunity presented itself. 


I write a line to say I hope you are coming to town on Monday, as 
I wish to speak to you. But if you have been obliged to change your 
intention of coming to town, I should like to go down and pay you a 
visit in the morning. 

An answer came speedily. She was coming to town, on the 
day fixed, and would be at home on a particular morning. 
People have talked and written of the nervous task of “ pro- 
posing,” as it is called; but for myself personally I can recall 
the strange lightness with which the duty sat on me. There 
are many, however, who cannot bear to “make a business” of 
anything: that is, to have it hanging over them, drawing near 
and nearer with a growing weight. It is this accumulation that 
magnifies. Perhaps there would be no forward anxieties in life, 
if the great issues came without anticipation-—even to a tooth 
being drawn. The art, therefore, of being able to dismiss the 
coming disagreeable till it comes, is a precious one. This, 
however, tends to abolish feeling in a measure, which is fostered 
by dwelling on the particular event. 

But, indeed, this was carrying the caur leger to the extent 
of recklessness. I recall being very busy writing a “paper” on 
some interesting subject, and growing actually so absorbed— 
and there are few things so absorbing as writing in the vein—as 
to find myself actually surprised by the momentous hour. Yet 
I might have known that with the other contracting party it was 
all in all, and with everything staked. And yet—shall I confess 
—there was some reason for this tone, or “note.” The diffi- 
culties in the business were so certain and assured, that already 
there was an air of unreality, and I almost felt it was playing 
out a little comedy. There was the insuperable element of 
opposed “religions”—the arrangements and sacrifices which it 
was evident one or other must make, and it was certain the 
Catholic could make no compoundings., On the other side, 
an orthodox Protestant family—with whom their faith was 
a matter of almost social caste—was certain to be as un- 
bending. The formal consent and acceptance must be first 
gained, and then, almost as soon as the debate was opened, 
these difficulties would present themselves. To them these 
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did not present themselves: it was assumed that the acceptance 
of a Catholic was abundant concession in itself. 

On what passed at this interview I will not dwell; but I 
shall not forget her demure, pleasantly old-fashioned acceptance 
of the proposals, made, I must own, in a very business-like 
style. I had thought of hinting at these “terms,” which my 
religious convictions necessitated, and which had the air of a 
sort of clumsiness, of qualification, which it was to be seen 
puzzled her not a little. 

“T have always had a great regard for you,” was her answer, 
“and I am sure you will make me happy.” 

It was settled I should “see mamma” that evening, who, | 
recollect, was cordial enough, but groaned a little as I detailed 
that younger son’s portion with which I was indifferently 
equipped. Then, with a sigh: 

“Well, I suppose you will both be beggars, with starving 
children, and the rest of it!” 

This suggested the great crix. 

“Of course, as you are of different religions, they must be 
half and half. That's the way it’s always settled.” 

“ That,” I said, “was impossible. Our Church, &c.” 

“Well, then,” she said, “we must refer it to her guardian. 
I will go by what he says. That will be the best way. He 
lives in Paris; but I'll write to-night, and will have an answer 
in a couple of days.” 

There was an alacrity and cordiality about all this which 
surprised me a little, and this sudden introduction of the 
guardian, who had never interfered and whose interference in 
othcr matters would have been openly flouted, was curious. 
It suggested Jorkins, Mr. Spenlow’s partner, in Dickens’ novel 
—as mild a married man as ever sat at a desk—who was thus 
put forward by his friend. ‘ 

A day or two later, however, we had a more serious dis- 
cussion on the matter, in which she evidently spoke from love of 
her child : 

“TIT must be firm about this,” she said. “I have indeed 


“T declare I only see the poor-house for you both.” 

The days that followed offered a curious season of suspense. 
The amiable, gentle Doreen, who looked towards her busy 
mother as a trusty dog does to its owner, and seemed to hold 
all that was laid down by her family as something irrefragable 


a little money to leave at my death. Though,” she added, 
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and eternal, accepted this arbitration of the guardian as though 
it were not a foregone conclusion, and waited a little feverishly 
for his decision. Nay, I myself believed a good deal in this 
invisible judge, and indeed felt so certain he would decide for 
us, that I was filled with uneasiness as to those thorny religious 
questions which were now to be debated. For there was another 
point--the religious ceremony. Was it likely that a family of 
this sort would consent to waive their own religious rites? No 
concession could be made on my side. It was to be seen, 
however, that such difficulties did not seem even intelligible to 
Doreen, who clearly thought that all was comprised in the 
acceptance of a Catholic. 

However, during these few days of expectancy, all went on 
after an agreeable though curious fashion. The whole family 
were in town. I see them coming in and out, while I came in 
and went out, and seemed to be of the little community. In the 
centre our fair Doreen, not attempting the airs of a heroine, her 
sweet “New Testament simplicity” and manners carrying her 
through. It was this unaffectedness that was ever her charm, 
and prevented that insipidity which so often characterizes agree- 
able and interesting persons, who yet have to exert themselves 
to entertain others. At times, however, I noted a sort of 
shade of sad thoughtfulness, which however was dissipated by the 
ever-ready smile. Lady V , as usual, continued to seem 
even busier than she was. But somehow, on the third day or so, 
it was clear to me that we were all in a fool’s paradise, and that 
nothing would come of it ; or, if it went on, nothing but serious 
trouble and embarrassment. At last it came. 

On the Sunday morning after breakfast a note was laid on 
my table, which contained the issue. 


LADY V TO 


I wish [it ran] I was not obliged to write to you so unpleasant a 
letter. I have just heard from Doreen’s guardiah : it would do no good 
to send his letter. He objects, as I do, altogether to what you propose, 
and painful as it is to me to tell you, for whom I have so great a regard, 
yet I must do so, that I never will consent to any child of mine 
marrying one of your faith, unless on perfectly equal terms. Most 
truly do I hope that this decision, which I am bound to make, will not 
interrupt the long friendship that has existed between us all, and you 
may rest assured that all that has passed will be considered strictly 
private. And wishing you every blessing, believe me, 

Yours always, 
A. V—. 
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Here was a blow; but, as I said, not unanticipated. Nay, 
it did not fall like a blow. Somehow news of this kind in the 
morning, a bright morning too, does not tell so strongly. There 


is even a certain relief, if we look into our “heart of heart,” in — 


so clear cut a decision. The instant before there was a wide- 
spreading perspective of troubles, trials, embarrassments, almost 
certain to lead to this very issue. Here all was closed, cut off 
sharp as with a knife. But such a feeling of relief does not by 
any means represent the true feeling, for it is merely an instinct. 
Though, indeed, what pure feeling zs genuine, or is in truth 
worthy of consideration as genuine or otherwise? Principle is 
the only working material or stuff to be depended on. But as 
the Sunday wore on, and the dark November evening wore on, 
the uneasiness of the reaction began to make itself felt. There 
is a sense of blankness in “all being at an end.” It was like 
catching at a straw, but, not wishing all to be closed in this 
rude abrupt style, I wrote the following : 


MYSELF TO LADY V . 

Dear Lady V. ,—I have received your letter, the latter part of 
which seems to say that all must be considered at an end. But you say 
nothing of Miss St. A . As it was to her I spoke originally, I may 
fairly ask, “ Does she join in this?” 

Late on that gloomy night a note was brought to me from 
Doreen herself. 

DOREEN TO MYSELF. 

I fear I should not delay writing to you, but I am sadly perplexed 
between so many difficulties and my own feelings: my mother’s and 
guardian’s great opposition, my own religious scruples. What can I 
do? Were I to act contrary to mamma’s desires, I never could be 
happy. You will feel for me, in being obliged to give up my own 
wishes. 


Ever sincerely yours, 
DOREEN. 


Is there not in this a charming simplicity and nature worthy 
of Steele? The reader will see that nothing more natural or 
more appropriate could have been written, and as a bit of 
unconscious art and unaffected power, I have again and again 
admired it. It spoke, too, exactly as she felt, and showed her 
nature. Another would have shown more diplomacy or reserve : 
here she was loyal, as ever, and did not care for herself. 

That was a blank and rather desolate night. The feeling, 
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“all ts at an end,” the “incident closed,” ever leaves a rawness. 
Next morning I was as I was before or seemed to be. There was 
the old routine—the very thing to soothe myself, setting all this 
in the most engaging light. What was like a free, unencum- 
bered literary life! The peck of troubles before entering on 
wedded life, the facing the world, &c. Again, was not all this very 
unceremonious treatment? The fabric of ten years’ work, undone, 
unravelled, in a moment! Begin again! This topic would not do. 
I wandered about rather vacantly, and could not settle to 
anything. In this way I found my way into the streets, and 
with a rather noisy friend was affecting a joviality I did not feel, 
when at Waterloo House, in Pall Mall, I came full on Lady 
Vv descending from a carriage. Before she saw me I noted 
her air of placid good-humour and content. She was leaving 
town that day, having won in the little game we had played 
together. Her face assumed an almost beneficent expression 
as she put out her hand, and a twinkle of humour played about 
her eyes. 

“Well,” she said, “there you are! But it’s all for the best. 
After a little time, you must come and see us, and you'll be the 
best friends in the world. Mind, Doreen was never really in 
love with you; but 7 owz she has a great esteem for you, a 
very great esteem.” 

In answer to this, instead of assuming the “dejected 
‘haviour of the visage,” as Hamlet calls it, and which would 
have truly represented my own feelings, I put on a jaunty 
air, and said “I would try and forget the matter,” a not very 
judicious speech, as it was duly reported. 

As, however, the day wore the reaction established itself, 
and a kind of gloom settled on me. Many have experienced 
this impression and the sense of some overpowering calamity 
having occurred, when in reality there has been only some 
serious disappointment. “Nothing but these black, dark 
mornings,” I write to myself, “quite congenial and suitable to 
one’s spirits. Such a sense of blank and desertion, as if some- 
thing had finished for ever. The pleasant scenes at the watering- 
place, bright as if on the stage—the contrast truly depressing.” 
It is vain in these cases to reason—call on yourself “to bea 
man”—it is about as easy to shake off a fever as to order the 
“black dog” away. It is you who are the black dog, changed 
into him forthe nonce. “These violent delights have violent 
endings,” as the friar said, and this had been abrupt enough. 
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Nor had my heroine been without Aer trials. All that Sunday 
she had passed through a sore, troublous probation. Every 
pressure, joint and several, had been used. She was a frail, 
tender creature: and who can resist numbers? 

After a few days of this temperament, I was wandering 
through the streets hard by one of the great railways, when I 
met a friendly relation of hers, who told me—for we were still on 
the most cordial footing—that Doreen was being taken to the 
country that day, and at the moment was at the station. 
I found myself there in a minute, drawn by an irresistible 
impulse. Coming up the steps I came full on her, following 
her mamma demurely as ever. The latter greeted me with an 
affected cordiality, though with a constrained smile. But she 
need have had no fears. 

What was this change in the pretty Doreen! She was very 
pale, and had a “worried” look; but she drew herself up 
haughtily, and had a curious air of pretty scorn as she listened 
to some not very connected speeches of mine. “I would wait as 
long as she liked,” &c. 

Lady V looked back meaningly. Then Doreen, with a 
little scoffing laugh and toss of the head : 

“Well, it was all your religious scruples. You said you must 
forget it all.” 

I had scribbled hastily a little note, which I gave her, and 
this she put into her muff. There was the old tenderness ; but 
she asserted her new 7é/c and, with a cold “Good bye!” hurried 
on. 

I found myself smiling as scornfully in the street. “Sucha 
ridiculous scene to expose oneself to.” Before them all too! Yet 
it was not difficult to interpret. It had struck her that while she 
had been willing to go through so much, I was declining to yield 
anything for her, and standing “on my rights,” as it were. 
This might seem not a little mortifying, and was naturally 
suggested to her. Her delicate nature could be thus readily 
played on. On the same day came a letter from her, beginning : 


You ask me to wait, saying that time softens opposition. If you had 
really liked me [thus it spoke] you would have removed the objections 
of my family, as I am not ignorant that your Church can dispense, and 
has dispensed, according to the case, with all law except the direct law 


of God. 
Ever sincerely yours, 
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“Ever sincerely yours!” This might tempt me into a 
scornful laugh. However—/hat settled it all. And now it might 
end for ever. And yet even in this tone of bitter reproach, one 
might have read something “ between the lines,” as it were. 
I fancy that to the reader there is something dramatic and not 
without interest in these shiftings of character. 

The days went by, till nearly two months had passed 
away. It was difficult, after all, to dismiss a little romance 
“for ever” which had been growing and flourishing for nearly 
ten years, and it was more difficult gallantly to shake off all 
depression. However, by the end of that there was an improve- 
ment. I began to think I would make an exertion, and shut 
out all these distressing images. I began to do so with a little 
success. But now another unexpected incident. 

One night it came to my ears that there was a concert being 
given at St. James’ Hall, and being fanatzco per la musica, 1 deter- 
mined to go. There was to be played that lovely “Song of 
Destiny” by Brahms, and which always seems to whisper 
something mournfully from another world, certainly from the 
past. As the chords rise and fall, the Shades seem to glide 
past us, the softened voices to whisper appealingly from above. 

Sitting in the middle of the hall, under the lights, with the 
sad strains of the rich, full orchestra : 


O ye are walking in the light— 
Yonder in the distant land. 


A group of late arrivals entered, making for their seats. I 
started. There was Doreen—Doreen of the dancing eyes— 
attended by many friends! Here was a surprise. There was 
something in the scene that suggested the inevitable—the light, 
the dresses and flowers, and the music too. The heavy folds of 
the dark heavy curtain that had been “down” over the last few 
weeks, now seemed to rise again slowly, disclosing the new-old 
scenes. What a strange charm this apparition had on me. 
She was seated at the end of the open lane or gangway, and 
when the music stopped I got up and walked up slowly to her. 
She saw me approaching. A curious flutter took possession of 
her, and she could hardly speak. There was a vacant seat 
beside her, belonging to a gentleman of the party, who had gone 
out. I sat down beside her. A few moments, and all the 
barriers and obstacles so laboriously and carefully built up had 
tumbled down! The past was forgotten: the “cruel relatives” 
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who were in a fancied security that all was at an end. Her visible 
agitation—half-laughing, she scarcely knew what she was saying 
—was delightful to see. Her pretty face, lit up with the old 
smiles. It was like a dream from beginning to end. The 
friends looked on wondering. The gentleman came back to his 
place, but prudently took another. 

We said and whispered all through Brahms and his music. 
By the time we had gone out to the carriage, all was as before 
—restored and repaired—not formally, but in perfect under- 
standing. As we went out to the carriage her little hand rested 
on my arm, and she was as happy as a child. 


CHAPTER IX. 


YET, in this new turn, nothing had been settled. We were, as 
her mamma said, to meet as the best of friends. She was 
staying in town, and when I went to see her next day she had 
resumed her thoughtful gravity. It was like walking across a 
stage in the daylight after the brilliant fairy transformation 
scene of the night before. It was almost cruel not to have left 
things as they were, for a renewal must only lead to a serious 
crisis, and a struggle to which all that had gone before was 
mere child’s play. How well I hear her gentle voice now, her 
accents of tender, gravest reproach: “You should not have made 
me like you.” Then we came back to the old difficulty. 

During that long day, what alternations! I see her now up 
at our house, sitting in the drawing-room, irresolute, her delicate 
frail nature naturally shrinking from playing a stake, taking a 
serious step which would involve her in a serious conflict. Then 
she had her own religious scruples, against which were to be set 
her inclinations. Several hours thus went by in this piteous 
uncertainty, until evening drew on. She was to go down— 
“so home”—by the night train, and it was now past four. 
I had gone out for an hour, and returning found her in the 
shadow, seated on a sofa, with the tears fast falling. There was 
something truly touching in this distress. Who would not have 
tried every means to soothe this interesting little sufferer? One 
moment more—in answer to a little appeal—she had flung all 
hesitation to the winds, had forgotten the crisis, the dangers 
—had yielded an irrevocable consent, and had become a heroine, 
ready to face persecution, cruelty, all, for what she had engaged 
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herself. Once she had crossed the line, she was full of courage, 
eager for the contest, and to show how resolute she could be. As 
she got into the carriage to go to the railway—and it was a cold, 
dark November night, for a long, even midnight, journey by 
herself—she was quite fervent and full of resolution. She would 
not wait: she would tell her secret at once, and commence 
her battle. 

We had not long to wait. Next day the first cannon-shot 
came screaming through the air—a letter from Lady V. : 
couched in these terms: 


Dear Mr. ,--On my daughter's return here she told me of what 
took place at your house. You must not be angry with me for saying 
now what I said to you before, that 7 xever will consent to my daughter 
marrying a person of your religion—unless on the fair conditions I have 
named. Of course, I cannot prevent my daughter marrying whom she 
pleases. But I can and will, should she do so, withhold my consent, 
revoke the deed I made in her favour, which power I find I have. 
I would do this, as I think it is what my sainted husband would have 
done. 

But with this came something soothing from that anxious, 
fluttering little heart : 

I have just heard that mamma wrote to you by the early post. But 
I hope she said nothing to vex you in her letter, as I know she some- 
times writes hastily. I told her of our engagement this morning, but I 
fear she is determined on one point. My head aches so, I hardly 
know what I am writing. 


Here again is revealed that swect ‘“‘New Testament sim- 
plicity,” almost antique in its style and directness—the wish to 
reassure and give comfort, with, at the same time, a gentle, 
delicate plea for indulgence to her mother. 

Six months followed, for one portion of which time the 
struggle was carried on, and for the remaining one matters were 
in a state of exceeding tension. Doreen’s position was a sore 
one indeed. She strove hard to adoucir the two parties to the 
struggle, both of whom she loved. 


Mamma |she pleads in her gentle fashion] showed me your letter to 
her. I do think if you could see her, and speak to her, it would be 
better than writing; for her sad and restless face pains me deeply, far 
more than her angry one: and she has always been so fond of me, that 
you cannot imagine how I feel in thus grieving her. When my father 
was dying, he gave her into my charge, and hitherto she has always 
been my first care. So I feel it all doubly. 
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Here again was that delicate, sensitive nature fluttered, like 
some sheltered pond, by even the faintest breath of air. And 


again : 


It is so hard to see mamma annoyed with me; and I cannot do as 
she wishes now, for I do believe in you, and I feel you like me well 
enough not to give me up. She has been always so fond of me, that 
this estrangement, though I trust it may be only a temporary one, 
grieves me very much. One of my Evangelical relations said that “ she 
would only felicitate, not congratulate me.” Do not imagine, however, 
that any one can come before you in my thoughts now, or shake my 
trust in you. 


I fancy there are few touches of this kind in Fielding, in 
Richardson, and other romance writers. Zev heroines are 
ready to defy all the world, angry parents and relatives, and 
cast their lot with their lovers—* giving up all the world,” as it 
is called. But there was here a truer note, in this clinging to 
those she loved at home, and whom she could not bring herself 
to cast off. 

Lady V. was a proud woman, fond of having things her 
own way, and I believe the whole of this now useless oppo- 
sition was based on the disinclination to acknowledge defeat. 
It was hard, however, to think of the wearing struggle which 
our little heroine had to sustain, which was seriously trying her 
health and spirit. Not the least unpleasant side was the form of 
pressure used. Lady V had a way of opening her heart 
and her grievances to all-comers, secking sympathy and support, 
as it were. On this occasion she sought the counsel of various 
important persons, who, somewhat flattered by the appeals, 
generally responded favourably. These documents were accord- 
ingly held before Doreen’s eyes, with a “See what Sir 
says.” Nor were there wanting elements of comedy, as when 
a hot and strong Evangelical clergyman was introduced, and 
who thereupon knelt down to offer up a fervent prayer, that her 
“heart might be turned,”—Doreen declining to join, and listening 
with a pretty disdain. Severe old ladies came from a distance 
to lecture her. And all this on the ground of “religion.” This 
wearing sort of trial went on for some weeks. 


I have been thinking zery very seriously [she wrote] over every- 
thing, and this morning in my prayers, with your name came the 
thought, “what shall I do if he were to cease to care for me?” You 
know I do not want to pain you, for I trust in you fully, and I am sure 
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that you will be patient with me when I am cross and disagreeable. It 
would break my heart if you were to change towards me. It is such a 
serious thing, “ for ever and ever.” I am getting quite nervous thinking 
of it. 


Somewhat fretted, she at last felt that things should come 
to a crisis, and she wrote : 


It is far better to let mamma see and feel that it is arranged between 
us. So I told her you had written to me, and wished to see me 
to-morrow, and of course it must be in London. After a very painful 
scene of crying and reproaches, mamma has agreed. So come to- 
morrow at twelve o'clock. I really cannot bear these scenes. You 
must speak firmly but gently to mamma. I hardly know what I am 
writing, the reception I met with was so trying; but believe me, 

Always yours, 
D. 


Accordingly they came to town, and after a rather painful 
scene of tears, some reproaches, &c., Lady V honourably 
struck her colours, and declared that in presence of force majeure 
she would not longer oppose, but that cordial cooperation was, 
however, not to be looked for. Yet such was her curiously 
mercurial temperament, within ten minutes she was jesting 
with me. 

It would take long to describe the incidents of the months 
that followed, and which sometimes offered a sort of comedy 
flavour. Things did not by any means go smoothly. As ina treaty 
between nations recently hostile, every incident and discussion 
gave rise to difficulties, and often all was on the point of being 
“broken off for ever.” Poor Lady V- , though she repeatedly 
announced that “she had washed her hands of us all,” somehow 
made those hands felt at every turn. And in the innumerable 
matters of domestic economy—in taking a house, buying furni- 
ture—this occult obstruction was perceptible. Occasionally 
ever Dorcen’s gentle nature was impressed, wax-like, by these 
iterated objections. All her hopes, however, were founded on 
the grand “settlement question,” and her ladyship, who fancied 
herself nothing if not a born diplomatist, here calculated that a 
shipwreck might be brought about. Our Doreen, in addition to 
being pretty and intelligent and well born, possessed a very 
pretty little fortune, on which alone a prudent pair might 
do fairly, viz, £600 a year. To this was to be joined my 
younger son’s portion and what I earned yearly, some two or 
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three hundred a year. This seemed simple enough, but here 
there was much struggling. Mr. , the excellent solicitor or 
the family, exerted himself amazingly in the direction of what is 
called “tying up,” to strict separate uses, and the rest. He was 
equally severe in looking into my title-deeds, &c., and Lady 
V revelled in all this, and I fancied hoped I would join 
issue with her, as she said, “ You must let us have our own way 
in something!” But I assented with cheerfulness to all that 
they proposed, and to the strictest “tying up” conceivable. 
Looking lately over some old papers connected with these 
days, I came upon Mr. ’s bill of costs for “settlement,” to 
the tune of over one hundred pounds, and even over its hard, 
grim folds Doreen’s gentle nature had spread its charm. On 
one particular point there had been a mistake or misappre- 
hension, which excited the wrath of Lady V. , who had 
declared that she would “ break off” on it. This was really my 
fault. There were scenes in reference to it, and poor Doreen 
had her troubles in consequence. Turning over my bill of 
costs, and looking at the various items, I come on the following : 


, Saying she was quite satisfied 
’s statements, and to proceed with the matter. 13s. 4d. 


Received letter from Miss St. A 
with Mr. 


As Doreen was interesting herself, so she contrived to impart 
some, at least, of that interest to those with whom she was 
connected. She had many brothers, of different ages, somewhat 
rough, but good-hearted fellows in the main, who had pet 
names for her such as “Dory” or “Deecny.” The youngest, 
“ Bertie” —a handsome, rather delicate, youth, feminine in look 
but full of spirit, was several years younger than his sister. 
A most extraordinary attachment existed between them, and 
Doreen seemed to have constituted herself his second mother, 
guardian, and adviser. They were the two confidants of the 
family. Bertie took her side: she his. This arrangement was 
perfectly accepted. There was something very pleasing in 
this alliance: the almost fervid, serious, responsibility on her 
part, the sense of duty: and this was maintained until the 
alliance was dissolved by death. As the coming event was a 
sort of party question in the family, he of course took part with 
her, though as a matter of support this adhesion was of but 
little value. But, as I said, this patronage of hers was quite a 
part of her character. He was dimidium anime. She had 
something kindred, for he was like her—about the same 
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size, and had the same impulsiveness, though not the same 
endurance. He was going into the army, and was indeed 
destined to a short career,—short as her own. 

Another tremendous business was the securing of a house. 
This had to be done; for Lady V again and again solemnly 
declared that she had registered a vow, if not an oath, that “no 
child of hers” should ever quit her home save to enter another 
of her own, her child’s. Failing this step, she said, I might put 
it off as long as I pleased, or omit it altogether. What dreary 
and weary work that repairing to town to begin my quest ; 
that “taking of a house,” or rather the looking for one, 
was a gruesome business. No one unaccustomed to such 
things can conceive the helplessness, the hopelessness of the 
task: the vast bewildering country that lies open before one. 
Where were you to begin? when begin? how was it to be 
brought to an issue? Nothing was more amusing than the 
contrast between the preparing —the putting to sea, as it 
were—and the confusion and difficulties of selection, in 
which one presently found oneself. The despairing result ever 
seemed to be that there were no houscs to be had, with the more 
despairing conviction still, that there was not the least likeli- 
hood of anything to be got. The invariable pattern was—a 
charming “ beejew residence” that would “just do,” with “seven 
years of the lease to run”—only £140 per annum, and a trifle of 
£1,500 for the unexpired balance of the lease. The furniture 
to be taken at a valuation. It was hopeless. I seemed to get 
a glimmer of the feelings of the Danaids as they filled and 
refilled their colanders. Some ill-luck or fatality seemed to 
pursue me. A friend travelling abroad had left his house on 
the books. Here was the very thing at last: cheap, roomy, 
healthy situation, and no premium for unexpired term. We 
closed with him at once, and off I went home rejoicing. It was 
over. But after a few weeks a telegram came; the friend 
was going to be married, and required his house—he had, 
indeed, not authorized the letting. It was no use contending. 
So the weary search had to begin again. 

Lady V. looked on with many a shrug and smile of 
meaning. 

“T hope you'll get through the world,” she would say, “but 
this does not augur well. If you have this work in getting 
servants, ordering your dinner at the butcher's, and cooking, or 
in your clothes and furniture—why, Heaven help you! But this 
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is fixed, is fate: no child of mine goes from my house without 
having another ready for her to walk into.” 

The “child of hers,” accepting this as if it were something as 
immutable as the tides, said “it must be very worrying for mc ; 
but wouidn’t it be better to get the house as quick as possible, 
and please mamma?” 

However, from this difficulty we were finally extricated by 
a suitable mansion which the house agent described, in the 
glowing imagery of his profession, as “suited to a nobleman, 
gentleman, or bachelor of position,” the opposition of which 
qualifications always amused me. Then there was the furniture 
to be selected and collected. At last all difficulties were sur- 
mounted, and, after seven months, the appointed day drew 
nearer. 
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Reviews. 


I.—PUBLIC ECCLESIASTICAL LAW.! 


YEARS ago, when the students of the English College at 
Rome frequented the Schools of the Roman Seminary at 
St. Apollinare, there was, during one year of the course of 
Theology, a daily lecture on Canon Law. Judging by the 
preface to the work before us, a great change has been in- 
troduced in this respect by the late and the present Pope. 
The course of Ecclesiastical Law in the Seminary now occupies 
three years. The first year is devoted to Public Law and 
the Principles (/zstitutiones) of Canon Law. In the second 
and third year there are two schools a day, in which the 
text of the Canon Law is expounded, and side by side 
with it the Civil Law is studied, the one being carried 
down to the Pontifical Law of our time, and the other 
compared with modern legislation. The Chair of Public Law 
was founded by Pope Leo the Thirteenth, and its present 
Professor, Canon Cavagnis, has published the first volume of his 
own text-book. In its favour it is a pleasure to be able to say 
that it contains a very detailed Summary of Contents, extending 
to over fifty pages. This counterbalances to some extent the 
dreadful defect of Roman books, that have no running titles to 
their pages, and that give no facilities for finding chapters and 
their subdivisions. 

Professor Cavagnis’ book has the advantage of being what 
it claims to be, and nothing else. He remarks that similar 
works, when intended for laymen, begin by laying such founda- 
tions as the possibility and utility of revelation, and the Divine 
origin, qualities and notes of the Catholic Church. His students 
have finished their philosophical and theological studies, and 
therefore all such fundamental points are assumed in _ his 


1 Instituliones Juris Publict Ecclesiastic?, quas in Scholis Pontificii Seminarii 
Komani tradidit Can. Felix Cavagnis. Vol. i. Typis[{Societatis Catholic Instruc- 
tivee, 1852. 
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lectures. It is disappointing when opening a book that professes 
to treat of law, to find a large portion of it more properly 
belonging to a Theological treatise. 

The Prolegomena give the definition and description of 
Public Ecclesiastical Law, the division of Ecclesiastical Law 
into Private and Public being traced to Father Anthony Schmid, 
S.J., in the last century. By Private Ecclesiastical Law is under- 
stood the Canon Law of the Church, and by Public the system 
of laws which determine the rights and duties of the Church as 
a perfect society. Our author’s subject therefore relates to the 
political working of the Church, and its interest is such, especi- 
ally in our day, that it is not to be wondered at that His 
Holiness should have founded a Professorship by which it might 
be systematically explained and defended. 

The first chapter is on the organization and attributes of a 
perfect society, especially its legislative, judicial and coercive 
powers, which are fully examined and discussed. The second 
chapter describes the juridical perfection of the Church, both 
from her own nature and from the positive will of her Founder, 
and in particular her punitive powers and her right to use force. 
The third chapter deals with the juridical relations between 
the Church and Civil Society; the fourth and fifth take the 
relations of the Church with other Religious Societies, and of a 
Catholic State with dissenting sects; and the last chapter is on 
Concordats. 

Our readers will see what a large number of interesting 
subjects must be touched upon in the methodical treatment of 
these various heads. For instance the inquiry into the right of 
the Church to punish by temporal as well as spiritual means, 
enters into many instructive details. The author lays down that 
the punishments of the Church cannot be purely vindictive, 
punishing for punishment’s sake, but they must he for the 
amendment of the delinquent or the benefit of others. Her 
pene are called sa/ubres in the condemnation of the Synod of 
Pistoia by Pius the Sixth, and St. Gregory the Great writing to 
St. Augustine of Canterbury, after telling him that some persons 
might be punished for sacrilegious theft by fines, some by stripes, 
says that when punishment is more severe, he must take care 
that it be administered in charity and not in anger, “for it is 
meant to save from hell.” To this the author adds the particular 
question whether the Church possesses the right of capital 
punishment, which he decides in the negative; and then he 
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passes to a dissertation on the Inquisition, beginning with the 
Roman and ending with the Spanish, winding up with the 
statement that the latter was Royal and political rather than 
Ecclesiastical and Papal, and that Sixtus the Fourth broke off 
diplomatic relations with the King of Spain on this account. 
This is followed by an inquiry whether the Church has the right 
to bear arms. 

The examination into the relations between the Church and 
State and between a Catholic State and various religious bodies 
include necessarily such points as the right to liberty of thought, 
liberty of speech, and liberty of worship, indifferentism and 
liberalism. Under the last heading come the subdivisions, 
absolute liberalism, which denies the supernatural entirely, 
moderate liberalism, which would keep Church and State 
quite distinct, and Catholic liberalism, which exalts into a 
universal theory that partial separation which in some particular 
case may be expedient. Of this form of liberalism the author 
says that it practically declares that our Lord has instituted a 
Church which cannot exist in the concrete in that way in which 
I{e intended and ordained it. 

One of the most interesting parts of the book seems to us to 
be the chapter on Concordats. The definition of Concordats 
given by the author is that they are mutual agreements between 
Popes and princes, by which the Church remits something of 
the exercise of her rights in favour of the State, with the promise 
of help or at least of liberty in return for -her concessions. 
Such a definition is almost sufficient by itself to bring to a con- 
clusion the famous controversy that was raised by the Vicomte 
Maurice de Bonald in his work Dewsx questions sur le Concordat 
de 1801, which maintained that Concordats are mere con- 
cessions and privileges granted by the Church and liable to 
be retracted at will. Our author maintains that Concordats are 
bilateral contracts, not precisely in the sense of modern 
jurists who require equality between the contracting parties and 
that each should give something that he was not bound to give, 
but in the larger and more ancient sense of a contract or agree- 
ment made with the intention of binding both sides. In such 
contracts there is necessarily the unexpressed condition that the 
contract shall cease if it become hurtful to souls, for this is 
required by the law of nature and the positive law of God. 
When the Pope, to whom the care of souls is entrusted by our 
Lord, sees this to have come to pass, the Concordat necessarily 
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ends, and the right of forming this judgment is inalienable. No 
Pontiff could give it up or deprive his successors of it; and this 
consideration fully meets the objections to the binding form of a 
Concordat alleged by Vicomte de Bonald. 

It will be seen that this book treats of some very delicate 
questions, many of which well deserve to be called “burning.” 
They seem to us to be treated with great clearness and with 
much breadth of handling. The subjects will naturally attract 
readers, at least of the class to whom fluent pleasant Latin is an 
attraction. 

One objection we should like to make. It is to the spelling 
of the word systhema systematically repeated, which has fidgetted 
us as we have found it on one page after another. 


2.--THE LIFE OF MARY WARD.! 


The convent at Micklegate Bar, York,” is the oldest in the 
United Kingdom, dating from 1686. How it has weathered the 
many storms that have threatened its existence would be an 
interesting story, and would bring before us more than one 
famous name, that among others of Laurence Sterne, who at 
one time almost succeeded in causing its ruin. But the convent 
has other interest for Catholics besides its external history, in 
the many holy souls’ that have lived within its walls in days 
when the faith seemed almost stamped out in England, and in the 
fact that it belongs to an entirely English congregation. Spite 
of the dangers which surrounded the attempt, the Catholic 
women of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries would not be 
defrauded of the happiness of religious life, and hence numbers 
poured across the Channel to seek in Flanders and the neigh- 
bouring districts that liberty to serve God in seclusion which was 
denied to them at home. The difficulty of finding suitable 
homes in the existing convents gave rise to many exclusively 
English houses for the reception of those chosen souls. One of 
these, the Convent of the Poor Clares at Gravelines, owed its 
foundation to the zeal and devotion of the devoted woman 
whose life is now before us. But her own vocation was not 
to dwell within its quiet walls; she was called to more active 


1 The Life of Mary Ward (1585—1645). By M. C. E. Chambers. of the 
Institute of the Blessed Virgin. Edited by Father Coleridge. Vol. i. (Quarterly 


Series, vol. xxxv.) 
2 It appears as “‘ Josk” in Migne’s Encyclopedia, ‘* Ordres Religieux.” 
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work for the good of her countrymen, and she ambitioned to 
found an institute which should adopt, as far as possible for 
women, the spirit and rules of the Society of Jesus. This was the 
first attempt to employ nuns in active work outside their convent 
walls ; so that to Mary Ward is due the credit of having first 
seen the necessity of thus providing for the needs of the poor, and 
the suffering, and helpless children by the labours of those devoted 
women who are now to be seen in every city of Christendom. 
Her idea was countenanced and supported by some of the English 
Fathers of the Society, who were conscious of the good that 
might be done by such a body of active workers, especially 
in the all-important matter of Catholic education ; and we are 
told by Father Morris in his Life of Father John Gerard (p. 490, 
third edition) that the Father was withdrawn by his superiors 
from Liege, “because they wished him no longer to give an 
active support to the new Institute.” 

The details of the early life of Mary Ward, her religious 
vocation and the first beginnings of her congregation are con- 
tained in the volume before us. There is a great deal of 
most interesting matter in it, for it tells much of the efforts 
of our forefathers in defence of their faith, and of the trials 
they had to undergo. Moreover we cannot but feel special 
pleasure in reading of the early days of a congregation 
peculiarly English, and which is showing such vitality in our 
own days. For besides their schools in England, the congre- 
gation has now fifteen houses in Ireland, offshoots from the 
great convent, Loretto Abbey at Rathfarnham, the work of 
Mrs. Ball; and houses exist also in several colonies.* The con- 
gregation has not escaped its share of troubles during its days 
of exile; for to say nothing of confiscations and persecutions, 
it narrowly escaped suppression with a congregation of 
“Jesuitesses” by Benedict the Fourteenth. The Bull pub- 
lished by this Pope in 1749, Quamvis justo Det judicio, gives 
many details of the history and troubles of the Institute. 

To collect materials for the Lzfe of Mary Ward, of which the 
first volume is now published, has evidently been a labour of love 
for her children. All traditions, all scraps of information have 
been carefully gathered up; and the reader is perhaps inclined 
to complain of some excess in the number of trivial details, 
family genealogies and the like, which might have been relegated 
to the notes or appendices. But some latitude must be allowed 


3 See ‘* Terra Incognita,” chapter xx. 
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to the praiseworthy enthusiasm of the writer, and it was high 
time for a life of Mary Ward to appear in English. The foreign 
lands to which she was driven by the tyranny of those days, and 
especially Catholic Bavaria where her daughters have so long 
dwelt, have long ago recorded her deeds. Her English 
biographer has done her best to make amends for the delay 
by publishing a very handsome volume. The two portraits 
which adorn it are very well executed. The curious story 
attaching to the second will interest the reader. Father 
Coleridge’s Introduction gives all the necessary information 
about the materials for the biography and the circumstances 
which led to many of Mary Ward’s troubles. 


3-—FOUR YEARS OF IRISH HISTORY.! 

This is a continuation of the author's former work entitled 
Young Ireland, and fully sustains, and even more than sustains, 
the interest which its predecessor evoked. It deals with the most 
eventful years of modern Irish history—“four years” full of 
stirring incident and sad misfortune. Commencing in 1845, it 
brings before us in a clear and lucid style the state of affairs 
just after O’Connell’s release from Richmond Gaol ; his gradual 
decrease of power ; details in graphic style the rise and fall of 
that ill-fated party ‘“ Young Ireland,” with which the author 
himself was so prominently connected, and pictures in all its 
awful horror and desolation the famine of ’47. 

At the very commencement we have the contributors to the 
ation newspaper—Duffy’s literary and political companions, 
men who have made their mark in history—vividly brought 
before us, including Meagher, Smith O’Brien, Mitchell, McGee, 
and Denis M‘Carthy (the poet). Their aims are tersely summed 
up as “Conciliation and Education,’ not “Conspiracy and 
Arms.” In the chapter entitled “An Editor’s Room” this is 
more fully set out. From it we gather that their objects and 
intentions were pure, honest, reasonable, and constitutional, 
having for their object to elevate the masses from the depths of 
ignorance and degradation in which they had been sunk in the 
past, and by this means prepare them for national independence 
and prosperity. As a practical instance of this we are told that 

' Four Years of Irish History (1845-1849). A Sequel to Young Jreland. By Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy, K.C.M.G. 
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their next aim after the ation (whose circulation was called a 
“ permanent monster meeting”) was the founding of the Lzbrary 
of Ireland. Several special works were projected, such as 
Constitutional History of the Irish Parliament, by Gray, |Villiamtte 
Wars and Orators of the [rish Parliament, by Meagher, The 
Military History of 98, by Barry, and the story of Irish Law 
and Lawyers, by Sir Colman O’Loghlen. We are of opinion 
that our author has not, in this part of his work, presented a 
complete view of his companions’ designs. This is evident 
from their after career. Whether he does so intentionally or not, 
we cannot say. Perhaps he did not then know their ultimate 
intentions, or it may be that they did not harbour such until 
they found time running on and things not improving. 

The split between O’Connell and the Young Irelanders, to 
which great space is devoted, and which is now for the first time 
publicly explained, will ever possess a most intense interest for 
students of Irish history. O'Connell had made up his mind to 
make a new Whig Alliance (“the motives for which,” as the 
author remarks, “must always remain a subject of conjecture”). 
The Young Ireland party, or rather its mouthpiece the Vadion, 
opposed his doing so, and O'Connell, thus confronted, determined 
to bring it to submission, or failing that, to crush it. But his 
opponents were as determined as himself. Though recognizing 
O’Connell’s authority, and “not insane enough,” as the Nation 
put it, “to think of deposing him from the leadership of the 
Irish people,” they were bent on opposing any alliance with an 
English party. When, after the compact, O'Connell proposed 
at a meeting of the Repeal Association his famous Peace Reso- 
lutions, they publicly opposed them, and, although outvoted, 
from that time forth they sought to overthrow him. 

Following close upon the Secession came the Famine; but 
being more directly concerned at present in political events, we 
need not revert to that terrible period, with all its heartrending 
and terrible details so vividly brought before us. But troubles 
never come alone. Soon after, in May, 1847, Ireland, and in 
fact the whole world, was stirred by the announcement of 
O’Connell’s death. Mr. Duffy's panegyric on his late political 
antagonist is very beautiful, and we venture to say it will ever be 
considered as a touching and grateful tribute to the memory of 
Ireland’s great leader, breathing forth a spirit of fervour and 
conviction, and will have an enduring interest. 

But while devoting most of his attention to the “ Education ” 
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writers, the author no longer hesitates to bring before us the 
“ Conspiracy” advocates, and gives us their sentiments and ideas 
expressed both in public and private. Such men as Lalor and 
Mitchell will ever be men who, entering with the professed 
intention of using lawful and peaceable means, soon grow weary 
of well-doing, and, leaving the slow but sure, fling themselves 
into a violent course. Mitchell proposed the non-payment of 
the Poor Rate, but Duffy would not listen to it. Fired by 
ambitious hopes, Mitchell seceded, and started a paper of his 
own called Zhe United [rishman, which soon came to be recog- 
nized as the organ of force. The folly of his action is well 
shown :— 


In Mitchell’s case it (the idea of independence by force) was founded 
on complete ignorance of the agencies on which he relied. He had 
never been in Munster; he had not seen the men on whom he counted 
to fight, and they had not seen him. ‘The peasantry of the south, at 
that time unfamiliar with arms, and accustomed to rely chiefly on their 
shillelaghs, he represented to himself Calabrians or ‘T'yrolese, with rifles 
always in their hands and ammunition in their pouches. But, little as 
he understood them, they understood him still less. 


Meagher said “that the people of Munster know as little of 
Mitchell as of Mahomet!” His outspoken opinions and advice 
could not go on with impunity, and tried under the Treason 
Felony Act he obtained the distinction of being its first victim 
and being sentenced to twenty years’ transportation. 

The violent course once entered, is not easily abandoned. 
Undeterred by Mitchell’s conviction, Smith O’Brien now takes 
up his mantle. But not only were the guilty implicated; the 
innocent also, as is usual in such cases, came into collision with 
the Government. The author himself, who certainly was far 
from advocating violent means, and others of the same type 
were also arrested and imprisoned. The Maton was seized. 
The clubs were suppressed. O’Brien’s “Cabbage Garden” 
insurrection followed. As far as Ireland was concerned, it 
ended ina bottle of smoke, but not so for the leaders. John 
Martin was sentenced to ten years’ transportation, Smith 
O’Brien, M‘Manus, O’Donohue, and Meagher were sentenced 
to death, but the sentences were afterwards commuted. The 
author’s own trial, or rather five trials, are taken up last, and 
exceed in fact what would be looked for in fiction. A sigh of 
relief almost involuntarily escapes when we read, that once again 
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after ten months’ imprisonment awaiting trial, he walks forth a 
free man to breathe the fresh air of heaven. 

We cannot refrain here from quoting two short paragraphs, 
which are applicable at all times and well worth remembering. 


In commencing the author says: 


I have revived in my memory the circumstances of that era ( Young 
Treland) with acute pain. It is for the most part a story of hopes dis- 
appointed, of sacrifices made in vain, of great power fatally squandered, 
of horrible calamity and suffering. But there is no part of our annals 
more essential to be studied, if the main object with which history is 
read be to gather examples and warnings for the future. There were 
no mistakes committed in that day which are not liable to occur again 
and again, because they are mistakes to which the Celtic race is prone ; 
and to exhibit them is like setting up a storm-bell on a rock where 
shipwrecks have been common. 


3 
And again, just at the close: 


The Young Irelanders for the most part ended as they began. Some 
who were mesmerised into enthusiasm by sudden hopes and opportu- 
nities had not patience for the protracted vigils of a defeated party, and 
fell off, and a few honestly modified their opinions; but with rare 
exceptions they lived and died in their original convictions. We can 
now perceive that their first work was their wisest and best, and that 
Irish nationality would have fared better if there had never been a 
French Revolution of 1848. That transaction arrested a work which 
: was a necessary preliminary to social or political independence; the 
education of a people long depressed by poverty or injustice, in fair 
play, public spirit, and manliness. All that had been accomplished up 
to that time was swallowed up by famine, emigration, and unsuccessful 
insurrection. And if the Irish race, instead of being Anglicised or 
Americanised, are to be developed in harmony with their nature, it is 
a work which must be begun anew by another generation. 


To the students of Irish history the author has given 
information the value of which cannot be over-estimated ; it 
is only when we read it that we can appreciate on the one hand 
his services, on the other the blank that would be left in Irish 
history if such a work as this had not been published. As one 
proceeds it becomes more and more evident that we have here ° 
the right man in the right place, and we feel bound to say that 
among the living or dead no one is more competent for such a 
work than Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. 
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4.—A LESSON TO FATHERS.! 


We are all of us very apt to say more than we mean, and 
to utter rash and random wishes, which we should deeply 
deplore and hasten to recall, were they to take effect and be 
forthwith accomplished. Well it is for us that a kind Providence 
forbears from taking us too strictly at our word, and discrimi- 
nating between the idle and transient whim and the real 
deliberate act of the will, suffers the former to pass unheeded. 
But were such an instance as the one which forms the theme 
of the amusing volume before us to come under our notice, 
either in our own experience or that of a friend, it would serve 
as a lesson for our lifetime, and teach us to be more guarded 
with our tongue. Of course the circumstance on which the 
story turns is an impossibility, but it is told so well and with 
such an air of reality and vrazsemblance as to disarm incredulity 
and silence objectors. A magic wishing-stone, endowed with 
the virtue of granting the first wish uttered by any one holding it 
in his hand, gets into the possession of a respectable elderly city 
merchant, who, whilst lecturing his boy on the reluctance he 
exhibits to return to school, in an unwary moment declares he 
wishes he could be a boy again, like his son. The garuda-stone, 
of whose powers he is unaware, happens to be in his hand at 
the time, and suddenly he sees that the mirror before him 
reflects not his own portly presence, but a duplicate of the 
juvenile figure of his son. The dismay and fury of the unhappy 
man are admirably depicted in a domestic scene, as well as the 
mischievous glee of the boy, who, guessing the spell, takes the 
stone, and instead of releasing his father from his predicament, 
wishes himself to be a man like he was, and is accordingly trans- 
formed. Each retains his own identity and remains his original 
self, as the change only affects the outer man; and the per- 
plexities, misapprehensions, and miseries consequent upon this 
double metamorphosis—the secret of which is known only to 
the two actors in it—during eight days, spent by the wretched 
father at his son’s school, and by the unscrupulous son in the 
indulgence of every freak, are given with spirit and humour. 

Before leaving the railway station, the /sewdo-Dick makes 
enemies of both schoolfellows and schoolmaster, exasperating 
the former by repelling their advances with haughty coolness, 

1 Vice Versi: or, A Lesson to Fathers. By ¥. Anstey. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co, 
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and offending the latter—who had come to meet his pupils—by 
what appeared an unwarrantable assumption of equality. Al- 
though resolved to disclose his secret and prove that he was 
not what he seemed, fortune favoured him with no opportunity 
for unbosoming himself with any hope of obtaining credence 
for his strange tale. At one time he fancied that by acting 
and speaking in his ordinary manner, so inconsistent with his 
present appearance, the Doctor would penctrate the disguise, 
and the dreaded scene of explanation be avoided, but he only 
involved himself in further difficulties. And when the critical 
he was overwhelmed with an unaccountable 


moment came 
nervousness. 
“Dr. Grimstone,” he began, “before retiring, I—I must insist—I 
mean I must request—What I wish to say is 4 

“T see,” said the Doctor, catching him up sharply, “ you wish to 
apologize for your extraordinary behaviour in the railway carriage ? 
Well, an apology is very right and proper. Say no more ~bout it.” 

“Tt’s not that,” said Paul, hopelessly ; ‘I wanted to explain 

“Your conduct with regard to the bread and butter? If it was 
simply want of appetite, of course there is no more to be said. But I 
have an abhorrence of. * 

“ Quite right,” said Paul, recovering himself; ‘‘I hate waste myself: 
but there is something I must tell you before 

“Tf it concerns that disgraceful conduct of Coker’s,” said the Doctor, 
. You have found some other boy with 


” 


may speak on. 
sweetmeats in his possession ? ” 

“Good heavens, sir!” said Mr. Bultitude, losing his temper; “I 
haven’t been searching the whole school for sweetmeats! 1 have other 
things to cccupy my mind, sir. And once for all, I demand to be 
heard. Dr. Grimstone, there are—ahem !—domestic secrets that can 
only be alluded to in strictest privacy. Cannot we go where there will 
be less risk of interruption? You have a study, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the Doctor, with terrible grimness, “I have a study 
—and I have acane. I can convince you of both facts, if you wish it. 
If you insult me again with this brazen buffoonery, I will! Be off to 
your dormitory, sir, before you provoke me to punish you. Not another 
word! Go!” 

And incredible as it may appear to all, Mr. Bultitude went. It was 
treachery to his true self, but his courage gave way and he crawled up 
the bare, uncarpeted stairs without further protest (p. 81). 


The incessant persecutions the unfortunate man endured at 
the hands of his bewildered and enraged schoolfellows are most 
amusingly described and very true to life. Expected to know 
all his son knew and do all he did, he fared little better in the 
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schoolroom than in the playground. One of the most terrible 
public ordeals was the dancing-lesson, a few incidents in which 
we cannot refrain from giving. 


Mr. Bultitude shuffled along somehow after the rest, with rebellion 
at his heart and a deep sense of degradation. “If my clerks were to 
see me now!” he thought. 

Presently the master directed sets to be formed, and paired him off, 
as one of his most promising pupils, with an angular young lady, who, 
with her governess and sister, was present at the lesson. 

“T suppose,” thought Paul, as he led the way,” if Dick were ever 
to hear of this, he’d think it funy. Oh, if I ever get the upper hand 
of him again! How much longer, I wonder, shall I have to play the 
fool to this infernal fiddle !” 

But if this was bad, worse was to come. 

There was another pause, in which Mr. Burdekin said blandly: “I 
wonder now if we have forgotten our Scotch hornpipe. Perhaps Master 
Bultitude will prove the contrary; if I remember right, he used to 
perform it with singular correctness. Come, sir, oblige me by dancing 
it alone.” 

It was not to be supposed that Mr. Bultitude would lower his 
dignity in such a preposterous manner. Besides, he did not know how 
to dance the hornpipe. So he said: “I shall do nothing of the sort. 
I’ve had quite enough of this—ah !—tomfoolery.” 

“That is a very impolite manner of declining, Master Bultitude ; 
highly discourteous and unpolished. I must insist now—really—upon 
your going through the ‘sailor’s hornpipe. Come, you won’t make a 
scene, I’m sure.” 

“T tell you I can’t,” said Mr. Bultitude, sullenly. “I never did 
such a thing in my life ; it would be enough to kill me at my age.” 

“That is untrue, sir. Do you mean to say you will not dance the 
hornpipe ?” 

“No,” said Paul, “I'll be d dif I do!” 

There was, unfortunately, no possible doubt about the nature of 
the word used ; he said it so very distinctly. The governess screamed 
and called her charges to her: some of the boys tittered ; Mr. Burdekin 
turned pink (p. 122). 


Mr. Anstey takes care not to weary the reader by dwelling 
too long on his hero’s miseries. On the eighth day we find 
him threatened with expulsion, condemned to be flogged and 
wrought to exasperation by a letter from his daughter, telling 
how everything is turned upside down at home. He resolves 
upon flight, and after having been baffled again and again, at 
last succeeds in eluding the Doctor’s vigilance. Ensconced 
under the seat of a first-class carriage on his way homewards, 
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he hears two gentleman describe their visit to a merchant's 
counting-house. 


“The clerk who showed me in said: ‘ You'll find him a good deal 
changed, if you knew him, sir. We are very uneasy about him here.’ 
I went into a sort of inner room. There he was in his shirt-sleeves, 
busy over some abomination he was cooking at the stove, with the 
office-boy helping him! I never was so taken aback in my life. I said 
something about calling, but Bultitude i 

Paul groaned. It was as he had feared then; they were speaking 
of him. 

Bultitude says, just like a great awkward schoolboy, ‘What's your 
name? How d’ye do? Have some hardbake, it’s just done?’ 
Fancy finding a man in his position cooking toffee in the middle of 
the day, and offering it to a perfect stranger !” 

“ Softening of the brain—must be,” said the other. 

“T fear so. . . . He actually said he never did any business now, 
except sign his name where his clerks told him. . . . Business was, 1 
understood him to say, all rot. It is a pitiful affair altogether.” 

Paul writhed under his seat with shame. How could he, even if 
he succeeding in ousting Dick, and getting back his old self, how could 
he ever hold up his head again after this” (p. 296). 


How he did oust Dick and recover his former self, and how 
he profited by the severe lesson he had learnt, we leave the 
reader to discover for himself. No one who has taken up this 
ingenious and clever little book—which well deserves the success 
it has achieved—will lay it down without having had many a 
hearty laugh. 


5.—A CATHOLIC PRIEST AND SCIENTISTS.! 


The formal discussion of religious topics between two 
champions of different creeds, or, it may be, between an up- 
holder of dogma and an infidcl, sceptic, or atheist, has rather gone 
out of fashion in England, but is popular enough still on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Even the Archbishop of Cincinnati, 
Dr. Purcell, engaged in this way Mr. Campbell of Bethany in 
Virginia, and the Pastor of St. Lawrence’s Church in Elkhorn, 
Wisconsin, withdrew from the contest, which he had _ before 
entered on with some scientific men in Milwaukee, only because 
Dr. Henni, the late Archbishop of the diocese, thought that little 

' A Catholic Priest and Scientists. By the Rev. T. W. Vahey, Pastor of St. 
Lawrence’s Church, Elkhorn, Wisconsin. New York, Cincinnati, and St. Lovis: 
Benziger Brothers. 
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good came from controversy with men who denied the authority 
of revelation. However, the “scientists” gave themselves such 
airs on Father Vahey’s withdrawal, which they took for a con- 
fession of defeat, that he made them this fair offer, lest weaker 
brethren might suffer scandal—he would meet them as first 
arranged on condition that two reporters should always be 
present to record the proceedings. But his opponents somewhat 
naively excused themselves on the plea that the time had not 
yet come for giving their arguments to the world. 

Father Vahey thereupon, having no such horror of publicity, 
delivered some lectures on what should have been the topics in 
debate, and inserted a synopsis of them in the Milwaukee 
Sentinel, in case his scientific friends might care to reply. But 
they seem to have held their peace, and left the Catholic 
champion in sole possession of the field. His lectures were 
afterwards collected by request, and prepared for publication in 
the shape of a book. They form the chapters of an octavo 
volume—A Catholic Priest and Scientists—issued with the 
approbation of the present Archbishop of Milwaukee. 

The objection originally made to a discussion by Archbishop 
Henni sufficiently describes to us the character of the men who 
sought it, and prepares us to find treated in this volume subjects 
which lie round the roots of all religion whatsoever. The first 
chapter discusses the eternity of matter and the existence of 
God, from which we pass on to the Mosaic account of creation 
in the second (Father Vahey interpreting the days to be unde- 
fined periods of time), and the possibility of miracles in the 
third ; Adam’s fall is treated next, its effect on his descendants, 
and free-will. The doctrines of the Incarnation, the Blessed 
Trinity, the Blessed Eucharist, Devotion to our Blessed Lady, 
the Marks of the Church, Purgatory, Catholic Ceremonial, &c., 
follow in order, and by the time they are finished with, the 
reader has been taken nearly the round of all Catholic theology 
and may turn from speculation and ritual to history—the true 
version of Galileo’s confinement, and of the St. Bartholomew 
Massacre. An epilogue concludes the book with an earnest 
appeal to all outside the Catholic Church to give an equitable, 
calm consideration to the claims of revealed religion. 

It is plain that so many subjects cannot be treated in fulness 
within the compass of a book of some 270 pages. The writer 
cannot hope to do more than to give in outline the answers to 
the leading or more obvious difficulties, and he must be satisfied 
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with reflecting that he has at all events put inquirers upon the 
right path and shown them where to look for the supply of 
details which were necessarily beyond his own scope. 

Father Vahey seems to us to have done this with judgment. 
When he has brought out to view the irrelevancy, or shallowness 
or incoherence of charges made against Catholic doctrine, his 
manner is to set forth that doctrine after approved authors. If 
his language is in places perhaps more rhetorical than we should 
wish form written controversy, it is his subject which warms and 
elevates him, and we must not forget that what we now read 
was originally prepared for oral delivery. The chapter on the 
Church is at once the longest, and to our thinking the best in 
the book. The supposed conference between the ministers of 
rival sects, somewhat on the plan of the Comedy of Convocation, 
is lively, and quite to the point. In these days of ours, when 
theology is talked in trains and omnibuses, and every one must 
know the latest thing in irreligion, as in literature and art, we 
much need in English a library of popular Catholic theology, 
and we have not got it yet. Such a book as this of Father 
Vahey’s is a contribution towards it, and we wish it every 
success. 


6.—ETUDE SUR LES FORCES MORALES.! 

It is with profound sympathy for the author that we must 
read M. de Besson’s work. Devotedly Christian himself, he 
sees an anti-Christian movement threatening the ruin of his 
country ; and thereupon he is seized with the desire to write 
something that shall help to recall his compatriots to the 
principles of happier and better times. Distinguishing two 
parties of the Revolution, one bent on removing real abuses, 
the other bent on what in the upshot, must mean anarchy, 
he regrets that the worse cause has so largely triumphed. 
Hence the sad summary of recent French history : 

Dans quel pays la liberté est-elle plus précaire, l’'autorité plus 
chancelante, la loi moins respéctée, la paix plus souvent troublée au 
dedans et plus gravement menacée au dehors? En vingt ans les rues 
de notre capitale ont été ensanglantées par deux insurrections furieuses. 
Depuis soixante ans, nous avons changé sept fois de gouvernement 
et deux invasions nous ont contraints 4 subir chez nous la dure loi 
de l’étranger vainqueur. 

1 Etude sur les Forces Morales de la Société Contemporaine. Par Louis de Besson. 
Paris: E. Plon et Cie., 10, Rue Garancitre. 1883. 
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Such in plain prose has been the substitute for that Liberty, 
Fraternity, and Equality, in the name of which an intoxicated 
people, nearly a hundred years ago, cast off authority, human 
and Divine, and set up to be each man his own master, in 
reliance on the principle that human nature, if left to its own 
free course, would work out for itself a happy destiny ! 

The present volume is the first of three, and is entitled, 
La Religion et L’Eglise ; the other two will be named respec- 
tively, La Science et l’Ecolc, and La Famille et le Foyer. The 
author begins with showing how religion, both in time and 
place, has been a universal fact. It has been a moral force 
in the world, and a force acting for the good of mankind. 
Especially has this been true of the Christian religion, as indeed 
may be proved from the nature of things. With a view to 
developing this argument, M. de Besson examines the Church’s 
constitution, its worship, priesthood, intellectual and moral life, 
and its actual results in the matter of sanctity. Then he 
considers the relations that now exist between the Church 
and modern society, having special regard to his own country. 

The whole book is written in a style that any intellectual 
reader may easily follow, without being versed in the technology 
of the schools. And that which the layman has to gain from 
the perusal of such a work is a deepened appreciation of what 
it is to live in a thoroughly Christian society, and a consequent 
horror of all movements that tend to de-Christianize our insti- 
tutions. Take, for example, a question of the day, the abolition 
of the oath as a Parliamentary test. Even the pagans, who 
admitted a moral Ruler of the Universe, were strongly im- 
pressed with His character as the Supreme Witness to truth 
and untruth, and as the Vindicator of the one against the other, 
especially when solemnly invoked thereto by the oaths of men. 
Hence with the Greeks Zeus was styled 6pxcos, Stxat- 
écuvos, dddotwp. He it was that had a concern in all interests 
of the State; he was called qwodveds. But a modern school 
would have the State a purely human institution, and hence 
they would have those who guide its destinies bound by a 
purely human obligation. And, by a sad blindness, some who 
call themselves religious men, can see no difficulty in completely 
severing politics from religion. No so does our Christian author 


speak. 

Ce nest pas assez du respect de la loi et de la déférence & l’autorité. 
Pour assurer les services que les hommes associés doivent se rendre 
sans- cesse Jes uns aux autres, il faut des engagements durables, et, 
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pour que ces engagements puissent se former et s’exécutent, il faut 
la confiance réciproque et la fidélité mutuelle. Mais par quels moyens 
assurer cette confiance? Comment garanter cette fidélité? L’esprit 
de homme varie, son intérét change, ses besoins se modifient, ses 
sentiments se transforment. La promesse, aisée 4 faire, sera peut- 
étre difficile 4 tenir. Comment sera-t-elle acceptée, comment plus tard 
sera-t-elle accomplie, si elle n’est fortifi¢e, par intervention d’un garant 
dont la pensée, dont la volonté, dont l’intérét soient immuables? Ce 
garant, la religion le donne; c’est Dieu, présent aujourd’ hui, présent 
demain, présent toujours; Dieu pris 4 temoin, Dieu s’engageant avec 
celui qui promet et donnant créance, 4 sa parole, Dieu recevant la 
promesse avec celui 4 qui elle est faite et intéressé comme lui 4 son 
accomplissement. Ainsi la foi donnée 4 homme est sacrée parce 
que c’est en méme temps la foi jurée 4 Dieu. Le serment, cet acte 
essentiellement religieux est la condition premiére de la sécurité sociale. 
C’est par le serment des époux que le mariage se contracte, et que 
la famille se fonde. C'est par le serment du magistrat et de citoyen, 
par le serment du juge, de l’avocat et du temoin, par le serment du 
général et du soldat que sont constitués 4 lorigine le gouvernement, 
la justice, et l'armée. C'est enfin par le serment que se nouent de 
peuple 4 peuple les alliances qui préviennent les guerres, et les traités 
qui les terminent. 


It is no argument against all this to say that an oath 
may be violated ; for a true principle will stand time in spite 
of the individuals that offend against it. 

We might give other instances of what the Christian ideal 
is, how, for example, it regards the Sunday, or what it takes 
as its standard of saintliness; but we leave the reader to make 
his own acquaintance with M. Besson’s truly Christian pages. 
We may, however, mention some of the hopes he holds out 
for the future of France. The Concordat yet exists, and 
Catholicity is yet, in some way, the national religion. There 
is a large and exemplary clergy under the guidance of good 
bishops. The priests number over 40,000. As to religious 
orders, the men are 30,000, and the women are 128,000. Here 
indeed is an army to fight in God’s cause; and not without 
reason does the author sound his more cheerful note. 


Malgré les périls de l’heure present, lorsque je passe en revue les 
deux armées en présence et que je considére les forces dont elles se 
composent, les ressources qui leur sont assurées, l’esprit qui les anime 
et les chefs qui les conduisent, j’ai peine 4 retenir sur mes lévres, un 
cri de triomphante espérance. Jamais sans doute l’Eglise n’a été 
plus bassement haie, ni plus perfidement attaquée: mais jamais non 
plus, elle n’a été plus ardemment aimée, plus fidtlemente servie, plus 
sagement gouvernée, plus intrepidement défendue. 
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I.—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THE play before us,’ although originally written for the 
centenary of the great Spanish poet (May, 1881), is of no mere 
passing interest, since it brings together within a short compass 
the principal characteristics of Calderon’s poetry. The learned 
Spanish philosopher, Don Manuel Orti y Lara, has himself 
translated it into the language of his famous countryman, and has 
prefaced it with a few words of earnest commendation. The eager 
enthusiasm with which Calderon’s centenary was celebrated in 
Germany, proceeded from no true appreciation of Calderon’s 
character and place in either religious or poetical literature, 
but merely from admiration of his eminent talents. Of the 
three judges appointed at Berlin to decide which was the best 
poem on Calderon written for the occasion, two were Jews and 
the third was a Protestant. The chief merit of Father Baum- 
gartner’s play consists in bringing out the striking contrast 
between Calderon, the poet of scholastic theology, the champion 
of the Catholic faith, the brother of Dante, and the unbelievers 
who are the heroes of modern thought. 

Our manuals and catechisms for the young wisely lay the 
utmost stress on the duties owed by children to their parents, 
but sometimes they leave a little too much in the background 
the duties of parents to their children. An American priest has 
lately issued in an English dress the Christian Father of the 
Rev. W. Cramer,? and the Bishop of Buffalo, in a short intro- 
duction, recommends it to the faithful as “equally admirable for 
its practical good sense, winning sympathy, and deeply religious 
lessons.” We hope that the good Bishop's words will receive the 
attention they deserve, and that the advice, the warnings, the 
suggestions contained in this little volume will aid to produce 
many Christian fathers among English-speaking Catholics all 
over the world. 


1 Calderon. Lestspiel. Mit einer Einleitung iiber Calderon’s Leben und Werke. 
By Alexander Baumgartner, S.J. Freiburg, 1881. 

* The Christian Father, what he should be and what he should do. By Rev. L. A. 
Lambert, St. Mary’s Church, Waterloo, N.Y. Benziger, Bros., New York, Cincinnati, 
and St. Louis. 
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Another volume of the Meditations entitled Growth in the 
Knowledge of our Lord from the French of the Abbé de Brandt* 
has been opportunely issued for the present season, for it begins 
with meditations for the second week after Easter. Like the 
two previous volumes, the one which has just appeared is 
excellently suited for the use of those who desire to give a short 
time each morning to some pious thoughts which may guide 
and support them during the day. The meditations are simple 
and practical, short, and easy to follow. 

Several pamphlets have lately appeared on the Affirmation 
Bill. Among them is one by Mr. Edwin de Lisle, who attacks 
the Bill as opposed to natural religion.‘ Mr. de Lisle lays down 
the following argument in proof of the baneful consequences of 
the Bill: “To abolish the Parliamentary oath is to divorce 
religion from morality. To divorce religion from morality is to 
sap the foundations of society. To sap the foundations of 
society is to prepare the downfall of England.” 

A Catechism of First Communion has long been wanted, 
and we are glad to see that Father Richards, the energetic 
Diocesan Inspector of Schools,’ has supplied the want in cheap 
and handy form. 

It is satisfactory to see that the literary activity of English 
Catholics is now sufficiently developed to render it possible to 
start a new shilling literary and artistic magazine, a sort of 
Catholic J/acmillan, treating literature and art from the stand- 
point of Catholic tradition. The title of the magazine is to be 
Merry England, and the list of contributors contains many 
distinguished names, including Cardinal Manning, Colonel 
Butler, Mrs. Haweis, Mr. Kegan Paul, Dr. Tuke, Mr. R. D. 
Blackmore, &c. 


Il.—MAGAZINES. 

The Aatholik for February gives a review of the second 
portion of Dr. Grisar’s recent work on Galileo, in which the 
theological and far most important view of the question is 
brought under the notice of the reader. There is here the 
same careful study and accurate statement of facts as in the 
historical portion, and it is shown how Galileo—far from being 
the martyr he is sometimes represented to have been, silenced 
in ignorant and arbitrary haste by a Church ever opposed to 

* Growth in the Knowledge of our Lord. Meditations. Vol. iii. Burns and Oates. 

* The Parliamentary Oath. By Edwin de Lisle. Allen and Co., Waterloo Place. 

* 4 Catechism of First Communion, with Preparation and Thanksgiving. By 
Rev. W. J. B. Richards, D.D. Price 1d. 
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progress—was not compelled to give in his adhesion to a system 
he considered false (though it was the received opinion of 
theologians and savants in his day), but only commanded to 
refrain from publishing that of Copernicus. The decree—a 
revocable one—of the Congregation of the Index had denounced 
the latter as contrary to Scripture, and rendering him who 
held it suspectus de fide, or suspectus de heresi. The submission 
of the great astronomer was moreover willing, no recantation of 
his theories being wrung, as has often been asserted, from his 
reluctant lips. It would be well if this book, which deserves the 
highest praise, were more widely known. The first volume of 
Stacke’s German History having been favourably noticed by 
some Catholic periodicals, on account of its professed impar- 
tiality and external attractions, the Katholik warns its readers 
against placing it in the hands of the young, since, in the second 
volume, the author appears in his real colours of antagonism to 
the Church and ignorance of the truth, When he comes to the 
times of Luther, the common Protestant figments are put 
forward, and if on other subjects his leaning to the wrong side 
is less apparent, the evil influence is all the more subtle and 
insidious when concealed under the mask of impartiality. 

The Civilta Cattolica (No. 785) has an article on the position 
of the Papacy in Rome and the jealous attitude of the Italian 
Government in regard to it. The principle on which the latter 
has acted throughout is mors tua vita mea. Its aim has been to 
build up the secular power on the crumbling ruins of the 
spiritual dominion, to place the Vicar of Christ on a par with 
the other Princes whose sovereignty has been merged in that of 
United Italy. But after twelve years a reaction has set in; and 
the conviction forces itself on the Revolutionists themselves that 
their attempt is a failure ; the diplomatic relations of the Papacy 
with the other States are improving, its moral ascendancy is felt 
to be necessary for the maintenance of peace and order 
throughout Europe, whilst the inward corruption and outward 
humiliation of the secular Government is deplored by its 
warmest adherents. The downfall of the proud city of Tyre 
affords matter for an interesting historical paper. The “Queen 
of the Seas” exulted at the overthrow of Jerusalem, her rival in 
power and riches, but soon the triumphant armies of Nabucho- 
donosor laid siege to her walls, and after two years reduced her 
to servitude. During this siege the prophecies of Ezechiel met 
with a remarkable fulfilment, for the King of Babylon con- 
structed a monster dyke, or mole, across an arm of the sea in 
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order to connect Tyre with the mainland ; the hard labours of 
the soldiers in carrying the earth and stones for this purpose 
causing wounds upon their shoulders, whilst their heads became 
bald through constantly wearing the helmet, according to the 
prediction : “ Nabuchodonosor hath made his army to undergo 
hard service against Tyre; every head was made bald, and 
every shoulder was peeled.”! The ancient glory of Tyre was 
partially revived under Persian rule ; its final destruction being 
the work of Alexander the Great, who reduced it to ruins: a 
poverty-stricken village now marks its site. Much has been 
written upon the subject of primitive religions, and will be 
written while modern philosophers and rationalists endeavour to 
place the one supernatural, divinely-revealed religion on a par 
with the fables of the past and the polytheistic mythical creeds 
of ancient nations, and even to give precedence in point of 
antiquity to the latter. The erroneous nature of such theories is 
touched on in an article forming part of the series on the present 
state of linguistic study contained in the Czvilta. 

We have before us several numbers of the Réforme Sociale, 
conducted by M. Edmond Demolins, who, with a courage that 
cannot be too highly commended, is not ashamed or afraid to 
lift up his voice on behalf of social order and moral justice. In 
these days when the shriek for liberty and licence is heard on 
all sides, many persons think themselves compelled to keep 
silence, and await better days, rather than attempt to stem the 
tide of anarchy and unbelief; it is therefore satisfactory to find 
one who will not be overpowered by the clamour, and will not 
truckle to popular opinion, but is a consistent and energetic 
champion of all that is right and true. The Réforme Sociale, 
which is conducted with great ability and possesses considerable 
literary merit, speaks with no uncertain voice, and while it 
discusses with judgment and candour the questions and topics 
of the day, bearing on social economy, the condition of the 
labouring classes, the situation of political parties, popular insti- 
tutions, the laws of trade and commerce, reforms affecting the 
State and the family, the nation and the individual, &c., it 
also contains much interesting matter of a general nature, 
including articles upon the institutions and customs of various 
countries, of nations past and present, &c. We wish M. Demolins 
God speed, and desire that the Réforme Sociale may have the 
widespread circulation it most certainly deserves, and be the 
means of effecting much good in Catholic France. 

1 Ezechiel xxix, 18, 
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J.L. BACON AND CO., 


34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, LONDON, N.W., 


AND 


8, COLLEGE STREET, DUBLIN, 


Will Furnish Estimates Free of Cost 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Cathedrals, Churches, Convents, Colleges, Schools, 


Institutions, and Private Houses, 


WITH THEIR IMPROVED SYSTEM OF SMALL HOT WATER PIPES, 


REFERENCE CAN BE MADE TO MANY OF THE 


Largest Catholic Institutions in 
the Country. — 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET PosT FREE. 


| 
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a The Most E conomical and Effective 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


General Furnishing [ronmonger 
AND HOUSE FURNISHER, 


Sends CATALOGUE, gratis and post paid. It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled 
Stock of GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CABINET FURNITURE, BEDSTEADS, 


BEDDING, &c., with,lists of prices. 
88 (LATE 39), OXFORD STREET, W.; 
' 1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4, NEWMAN STREET; 4, 5, & 6, PERRY’S PLACE; & 1, NEWMAN YARD, W. 
BEDDING AND CABINET FURNITURE MANUFACTORIES, 84, NEWMAN STREET, & NEWMAN NEWS. 


ENDERS, FIREIRONS, STOVES, RANGES. | ~The most varied assortment of 
SIXTY TILE HEARTHS Cutlery, all warranted. 


‘ s. d. s. d. Handles Rivetted. ‘Table | Dessert Carvers 
Fenders, Bronzed or Black .. fromo 3 9to10 © o Blades of the Finest Stcel. Knives | Knives per pair 
Marble ditto ditto 2 9 O10 © O | 3%-inch Ivory Handles, per doz. 15 0 | 7 @ 
Pierced Brass Fenders .. 2 © 64,10 0 do. | 70 
Register Stoves .. » 9 O,,30 0 336 do. to balance do. 22 o 17 0 7 90 
China-tiled ditto .. ee @ O36 O 4 do: do. ds. | | aa 6 & @ 
Dog Stoves and Tile Panels... O12 | g do.finedo. do.| 36 o | 25 | 10 6 
Fireirons, Set of Three .. ‘ a © 4 34 6 @ 4 do. extra large do | 40 0 | 30 0 | 11 6 
Do. Rests for ‘Tile Hearths, pair » © 9 041510 Oo 4 do. African do. 44 0 | 35 © 1s G 
Fire Brasses, set of three, from. . ©, 410 0 4 do. Slvr. Ferrules do. 44.0 35 
Coal Scoops and Boxes .. 8 10 o 4 do. | 64 © 4 o jane 
Chimney Pieces, Dish Covers, Tea Guan aiters, &e., Black 6 
Gasaliers, Hall Lamps, Garden Seats. &c., Umbrella Stands, Do. large size do. | 7 6 
Bronzed ‘Tea Urns and Kettles, Lamps. De. Balance do. 
Range, Gas, and Hot-Water Work.—Estimates free. White Bone do. én. | ae & lam 8 5 6 
ATHS AND TOILET WARE. Best . do. do. do. 17 6 (13 6 | 5 © 
Sponge Baths. Best make .. 55. gd. to 25s. 6d. x 
Sitz do. do. 12s. “ om. HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.— 
Plunge do. do. 145. The real NICKEL SILVER, introduced thirty-five 
Hip do. do. 15s. 6d. ., 27s. 6d. years ago by William S. Burton, when strongly Silver-piated, 
‘Travelling do. *17s. 1» «445. is the best article next to Silver that can be employed as 
Gas Furnace do. 120s. 99 2455. ! such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no test can it 
Travelling Trunks do. 13s. 6d. ,, 26s. be distinguished from Silver. 
Toilet Ware, Bath Can, and Pail rts. 26s. With ordinary usage this quality will wear 20 years. 
Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths. | _A small. useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for dura- 
EDSTEADS, BEDDING, AND FURNITURE. | Pility and finish, as follows 
BEDSTEADS of best_make only. ng King’s 
s Serv. 6d. 23s. 6d. or or or 
oom | Best Quality, strongly Plated. | Silver Thread.) Shell. 
Iron and Brass Half-Te ster Bedsteads 345. 330%. 
| ‘pmateteaiaee of guaranteed quality, made on the 12 Table Forks 11002102560 
premises. 12 Table Spoons. . rio t 2 
FOR BEDSTEADS.—Wide 3 ft. 4ft. 6in. 12 Desert Forks r2onrg0TH® 
Palliasses, Best Straw s.od, 12s, od. 12 Dessert Spoons 
Mattresses, Cocoa Fibre 3s. gd. 20s. od. 12 Tea Spoons .. + om g1t001t 2@ 
», Good Coloured Wool oy 6d. 21s. od. 6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls ° 9 08 O12 0 O13 6 
», Best Brown Wool  .. 23s. od. 338. 6d. 2 Sauce Ladles .. 6 00800980 
,. Good Serviceable Hair 335. 6d. 49s. od. 1 Gravy Spoon .. ie 06008 o0¢0 
., Good Horse Hair .. 44s. od. 64s. od. 2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls -'@300400 48 
Superior 65s.0d 8s. od. t Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl .. o 6.0 2 of 0 2 3 
German Springs 428. 0d. 57s. od. 1 Pair of Sugar Tongs 026036046 
German do., hair stuffing g .. 67s. 0d. gos. 6d. 98s. 6d. Pair of Fish Carvers Ge 3 Gt gm 
Feather Beds, Bolsters, Pillows, Blankets, Sheets, Quilts, &c. 1 Butter Knife ..- @ go 3 60 3m 
ver Doz. ver Doz. 
Fine Ivory Handles, Chased Blades. 5 i 19 Total 819 311 19 613 
Ditto Richly Chased Blades 3 Le » 8 o Any Article to be ‘h: aud snaie at the same prices. 
Silvered ditto ditto oa 140 | A Second Quality of Fiddle Pattern Table Spoons and 
Mahogany Cases for 12 knives, 8s.; 12 PE. he oud forks, 1355. Forks, 23s- per dozen ; Dessert, 17s.; Tea Spoons, 12s. 
Fish Carvers, in Cases. . .. 4016 otof4 4 0 ESSERT S FORKS. —ELECTRO 
‘Tea and Coffee Sets, Four Pieces 338 Cy 2 0 OC SILVER PL 
Dish Covers, Set of Four 7 © Oy 24 9 0 Fine Ivory Handles, Pk 1in rf lades, 12 pairs.. £214 0 
Entrée Dishes, Set of Four 5 10 0,, 1318 o Finest Carved do., Chased Blades, 12 pairs.. 4 4 @ 
Cruet Frames .. so O89 Oy, 1910 © Fine Carved do., Chased Blades, 12 pairs .. 6 0 
Butter Coolers... .. ee +» © 5 6, 3 30 Silvered Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs... 3 6 © 
Candelabra, per pair .. 6 8 0o., 18 9 Silvered Hz indles, Chased Blades, 12 pairs .. 318 o 
Ice Jugs, from .. MERICAN WALNUT MACHINE-MADE 
Liquor Frames, 3 Bottles i « Ate @, 8 © @ A large Stock of Cheap, Useful, and Sound Furniture, off 
Soufflet Dishes .. Oy 228 the above make, on view at prices usually charged for 
‘Teapots ; OM § ordinary Deal. 
Vegetable "Dishes, 3 Divisions we 2 2 Oy §1353 0 Furniture for Bed, Dining, and Drawing Rooms, and 
Waiters and Tea ‘Vrays re +» 1@0 0,, 13 0 O every article for complete House Furnishing. 


Carriage paid to any railway station. Samples at above rates post free. 

William S. Burton begs to intimate that he Furnishes Houses of any size throughout, at ¢ 
few days’ notice, and that he will make Special Arrangements with reference to Credit 
without in any way altering his system of Plain Figures and Fixed Prices, thus retaining 

to the e purchaser all the advante ages of prices arr anged for Net Cash. 
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